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WHAT DID DICKENS 
SAY IN 1839? 

MR BUMBLE ON THE LAW 

Reversal of a Decision of a 
Former Lord Chancellor 

C N’s APOLOGY TO LORD SANKEY 

With a little fear and trembling vve 
are constrained to reverse one of the 
decisions ' of that ripe scholar and 
great lawyer Lord Sankey, former 
Lord Chancellor, We do it with 
apologies to his lordship. ■ 

■ He has been telling the House of 
Lords that “ a great novelist lias said 
that the law is an ass." He meant 
Dickens, of course, and for once he did 
not verify his references. But the 
opinion of the law was no more that of 
Dickens than the evidence of his wit¬ 
nesses was that of Lord Sankey when he 
was practising at the Bar. 

The saying is actually put into the 
mouth of rascally Mr Bumble, the parish 
beadle of Oliver Twist, and is altogether 
different from the sense in which Lord 
Sankey cited it.; 

The Law is an Ass ‘ 

Part of the punishment meted out to 
Bumble for contemptible conduct is his 
marriage to a widow who not only hen- 
pecks him but beats him too, and 
reduces him to melancholy subjection 
She is a party to a conspiracy to rob 
Oliver of his inheritance, and Bumble is 
merely a witness of the last act, without 
understanding what is happening. 

When the fraud is detected he declares 
his innocence, but old Mr . Brownlow 
tells him that lie is the more guilty of 
the two in the eye of tlic law, for the 
law supposes that his wife acts under 
his direction. 

“If the law .supposes that," said Mr 
Bumble, " the law is a ass, a idiot.” 

It is only because lie, slave of a spit¬ 
fire wife, is supposed by tlic law to con- 
troland direct that fiery .woman that 
Bumble 1 thinks the law is an ass ; and 
the judgment is his, not that of Dickens. 

Bumble Vindicated 

One of the odd things about this is 
that .the law has lately vindicated the 
saying of Mr Bumble". Until recently a 
man was responsible . for all but the 
criminal offences of liis wife, and made 
to pay her penalties, tlic law holding 
that any civil wrong she committed was 
'at his instance. That has at last been 
altered, arid the meek, law-abiding 
little husband has now no : longer to 
meet the consequences of the actions of 
his wife. 

,Wc hope Lord Sankey will, not be 
overwhelmed, by this reversal of his 
judgment.;, costs do not follow the 
decision. . Let him, by way of recompense, 
pledge himself to indict all writers who 
habitually misquote the famous phrase 
by writing it "The law is a liass,” 


Attack and defence In a netball game In London 


DRIFTING 35 YEARS 

Bottle Travelling Round 
Australia’s Coast 
A SURPRISE FOR TROOPER JONES 

A bottle containing a message 
which was thrown into the sea during 
the Boer War lias been washed ashore 
’near Albany, Western Australia, after 
drifting on the ocean for 35 years. 

Year after year the letter, screwed up 
inside an oldfashioned soda-water bottle 
and addressed to Mrs G. J. Jones, care 
of Trudgeon, Cheltenham, Victoria, had 
been travelling slowly round the coast 
of Australia, a distance of about 1500 
miles. It may have been held up for 
months at a'time by some barrier of 
rock or bed of seaweed, and in many a 
storm it must have been hurled. about 
by mountainous waves. 

It is signed by Trooper Jones, and as lie 
mentions that there were 1350 people on 
board it is believed he threw the bottle 
overboard after he left Melbourne for 
South Africa in the troopship Orient, 
the pioneer ship of the Orient Line. 
Pray For Our Soldier Sons 

“ Think and pray for our soldier 
sons " is another legible sentence. Wc 
can imagine Trooper Jones watching 
with emotion the receding shores of 
Australia, uncertain if he would ever see 
them and liis relations again, and sud¬ 
denly deciding to send liis people a last 
message. 1 . ’ / 

In the records of tlic' Old South 
African Soldiers' Association there is 
mentioned a Trooper T. G. Jones, 
Number 31,635, 2nd Scottish Horse. 
There is also an entry that lie sailed 
from Melbourne on the 5360-tons steamer 
Orient on February 1, 1901, and joined 
the Scottish Horse in South Africa. 

This was one of the two regiments 
composed of Australians, Canadians, 
and South Africans, as well as men from 
the'Motherland, which was raised and 
equipped at liis own expense by the 
Duke of Atholl. 

It is good to know that Trooper Jones 
survived the war. He is now over sixty 
and lives at Melbourne, and we have no 
doubt the bottle with his message has 
by now been returned to him; to become 
an heirloom for his descendants. ; 

FAMILIAR FACES . 

It lias been made known that when the King 
received a deputation from the. House of 
Commons, presenting an address of sympathy, 
he concluded his formal reply with these 
friendly words: 

Gentlemen—May I say that tlie 
formality of this occasion is somewhat 
lessened by the presence of so many 
familiar faces ? You have all served my 
father in the different Governments that 
have’existed during liis.great reign. The 
sight of old friends bringing mo this 
address gives me encouragement and 
confidence for the future. 
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NEW REIGN CHANGES 

WHAT HAPPENS WITH 
A NEW KING 

The Many Things That 
Must Be Done 

ALL THE KING’S MEN 

Many changes take place when a 
new Sovereign comes to the Throne.' 

Some, like the proclamation of Edward 
the Eighth as King, follow swiftly; 
others, like the Coronation, arc of slow 
fulfilment. . « . . 

In these high matters it seems as if 
tlje British Constitution, of which the 
King is the guardian and the represen¬ 
tative, is careful to guard itself against 
any omission of what is right and lawful. 

The King, who receives the blessing 
of the Church at his Coronation, must 
first declare himself-a faithful member 
of the Protestant Church as by law 
established. _ • 

The Protestant Succession 

That is the reason for the Accession 
Declaration Bill, which pledges the King 
also to faithful effort to secure the 
Protestant succession to the Throne. 

Other Parliament Acts arc the 
Regency Bill and one providing for the 
King’s Civil List. When King George 
came to the Throne he declared that, 
owing to the uncertainty of human life 
and out of a deep sense of duty to his 
people, it was necessary to appoint 
a Regent who would act for him in 
emergency. . 

He appointed Queen Mary as Regent 
in such a case, and the Parliament. 
Bill defined the powers of a Regent and' 
what could and could not be done in the 
Regency.' Any Regency Bill under King 
Edward will be drawn up in.the same 
terms,' but' the members of the’royal' 
family who may be appointed as Regent- 
will probably be the King’s brothers. 

The King’s Income 

The Civil List Bill is that providing! 
for the Sovereign’s Household. ' The 
Sovereign has his own-income, derived 
from the dues of the Duchy of Lancaster. 1 
King Edward as Prince of Wales had 
the dues of the Duchy of Cornwall. These 
revenues will now be adjusted in the 
Civil List Bill, which aims at providing 
. the King with the funds to keep up the; 
state; of a sovereign .and to pay the 
officers of liis. Household. ;p; 

• These are many ; and it is a striking 
example of the close connection between! 
the King and his Parliament that, while 
the larger number of these officials are 
chosen by him, several' are appointed 
by the Government and may be changed 
with a change of party. 

-The chief departments of the Royal 
Household arc those, of the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, the Lord Steward, the Master of 
the . Horse, and the Earl Marshal. The 
Lord Chamberlain is a different person** 

' age from the Lord Great Chamberlain; 
whose* office is held by more than one 
. noble family in turn. I 3 y. arrangement 
among these the office changes from one 
family to another in every'new reign, j 

A Message To the People 

Of the other persons of the Household 
the larger number, whether holding their 
offices from the Government or by ap¬ 
pointment by the Sovereign, will remain 
unchanged; There will he changes in the 
• minor posts,.following the King’s discre¬ 
tion : and the offices to be.filled when the 
occasion arises are various. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department, for example,' 
includes, besides the Vice-Chamberlain, : 
and the Lords-in-Waiting, tlfc Master 
of Ceremonies, the Poet Laureate, and 
the Examiner of Plays. • 

The Lord Steward’s Department 
includes the Treasurer, Comptroller, 
Master, and Paymaster of the House¬ 
hold. In the Earl Marshal’s Department 


The Children 

THE LEAGUE AND 
THE WAR 

WHAT WILL AMERICA DO? 

Importance of a Bill Before 
Congress 

OIL SUPPLIES FOR ITALY 

The attitude of America in time 
of war is now being discussed at 
Washington. 

While the League has becii examining 
through its committees the possibility 
of imposing oil sanctions which will bo 
effective the American Congress has 
been discussing a new Neutrality Bill 
which may greatly affect the situation. 

The Bill will, if passed, take the place 
of the resolutions both Houses passed 
at the close of last session, giving power 
to President Roosevelt to prevent the 
supply of war material to nations at 
war. It confirms these resolutions and 
provides for: a permissive embargo on 
unusual .shipments of goods in time 
of war. 

The Freedom of the Seas 

The -Bill is having a difficult passage, 
and it is not yet certain that it will 
make port safely, for the old question of 
the freedom of the seas has been raised 
by vested interests wishing to keep the 
ancient right to profit by trading with 
fighting nations, and to be protected by 
the American navy in doing so. 

If these people win the day Americans 
will be free to supply not dnly munitions 
but money to both Abyssinia and Italy, 
and thus prolong the agony which the 
League is doing its utmost to bring to 
an end ; and the Bill will, of course, bear 
closely on the question of oil sanctions, 
for the League, which is willing to stop 
oil supplies to Italy if it can be done, 
will take no action unless it can be 
effective. Without America’s help it 
eajinot be effective, so that the fate of 
this Bill is of worldwide interest. 

If the Bill is dropped it is to he hoped 
that at any rate the resolutions will bo 
kept in being. 


Continued Iron! the previous column 

arc the Dean pf the Chapels Royal, the 
Physicians, and Surgeons. There arc 
Private Secretaries, the Keeper of the 
King’s Privy Purse, Gentlemen Ushers, 
Crown Equerries,' and Pages of Honour, 

From this list, which might be ampli¬ 
fied, it will he gathered that the arrival 
of a new king sends many ripples of 
hope and expectancy through the Court. 
What is more interesting to the public 
arc those events' and changes that arc 
noted by everyone. 

The first event will be the message of 
King Edward to his people. His father 
wrote such a message a quarter of a 
century ago; King Edward can broad-', 
cast liis. 

One great change.will be missed by 
no one. The coinage will he altered. In 
each succeeding reign the king’s head 
on half-crowns, florins, shillings, six¬ 
pences, and pence is reversed. There is 
now no gold currency on which to make 
the changebut on silver and copper 
King Edward’s head will now turn to 
tlic right instead of to the left, as his 
lather’s did. 

These new coins will begin to appear 
before the autumn leaves." The new 
jiostagc starhps, where the Sovereign’s 
head never changes direction but always 
faces left, will be slower, and will hardly 
appear till winter comes. The pillar and 
post boxes will change the initials of 
G R for E R even more slowly, and will 
hardly catch up with the mail-vans, 
which only need repainting. 

' Less dilatory than any of these, the 
new Great Seal of England for stamping 
Acts with the King’s authority will he 
ready long before Parliament is up. 


’s Newspaper 

False Attacks on 
This Country 

Government’s Reply 
To Italy 

The Italian War on Abyssinia goes 
on, dragging out miserably with no 
prospect of victory for the aggressor. 

There are signs that the Italian people 
arc beginning to feel the strain of having 
to pay for this disastrous war, and the 
taxes are falling heavily upon them. 

The attacks on this country continue 
in the Italian papers, and our Govern¬ 
ment has sent to the League a strong 
letter of denial to Italian accusations 
that British firms had supplied dum-dum 
bullets to Abyssinia. 

The strictest'control is exercised in 
this country over the export of all 
munitions, and it is impossible that 
such charges could be true. 

They arc ail example of the reckless 
accusations which have been made by 
Italians against tiiis country for months 
past. Not long ago a telegram ordering 
cartridges was seriously falsified in an 
Italian newspaper; The telegram asked 
that half the quantity should be supplied 
in clips of five, but the newspaper gave 
it as if half the supply were to have the 
bullets clipped, this meaning that the 
bullets were to be clipped in order that 
they should expand when) hitting an 
enemy, as dum-dum bullets do. The 
clips referred to in the telegram are, of 
course, merely metal holders of cartridges, 
and no misrepresentation could have 
been more cruel or more wicked. 

FLYING TO THE CAPE 
Down Africa in Three Days 

One more wonderful chapter has been 
written in the history of flight. 

Flight-Lieutenant Tommy Rose has 
flown in a light plane from England to 
Cape Town in three days, 17 hours, 38 
minutes. His route by way of Egypt 
was about 7000 miles and lie heat 
Mrs Mollison’s record for the shorter 
journey down the west coast of Africa 
by 13 hours 15 minutes. 

These flights would have thrilled 
Cecil Rhodes, who more than 50 years 
ago was dreaming that Englishmen 
would one day ride from the Cape to Cairo 
as a matter of course. Today the regular 
service by air from London to the Cape 
is only about nine days. : 

STUPIDITY FAILS 
What the Strikers Forgot 

The strike by the workers in London’s 
meat market at Smithficld failed, as it 
deserved to fail. ' 

It was an attempt to put right a 
grievance at the expense of the public, 
a stupid method, because' in tlic long 
run it is public opinion which decides. 

As in the General Strike of 1926, the 
public were supplied with their meat 
by effective organisation in which all 
men of goodwill took their part. The 
strikers showed a great lack of common 
sense, acting in defiance of their unions. 
In the first place they ignored the 
modern methods of settling grievances 
by discussion and by give and take 
across a table, and in the second place 
they entirely forgot that we arc living 
in the motor age. 


THE GREAT COLD 

Everywhere the intense cold seems to 
liave been felt. 

The sea lias frozen lor a width of 
50 miles round the entire coast of the 
Gulf of Chihli in Northern China. . ; 

Tlic great port of Tientsin has been 
closed and ships out at sea have been 
held fast by the ice. So severe a winter 
has not been known in North China for 
many years, freezing dust-storms sweep¬ 
ing in from the Gobi Desert adding to 
the misery caused by heavy snow. 
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Little News Reel 

M. Pierre dc Nolhac, scholar,' poet, 
and French academician, who added 
the word humanism to French common, 
speech, and was a firm advocate of world 
friendship, has passed 011 at 77. 

The Post Office made a profit of 
about £12,000,000 last year. The 
number of new telephones was over 
160,000, and nearly 1.400 public call 
offices were set up. _ 

Two aeroplanes colliding over Munich 
streets fell and killed four people, the 
pilots escaping by parachutes. 

A great fire at Elstrec, the head¬ 
quarters of British film production, 
destroyed property valued at marly half 
a million. 

An Evangelical pastor at Brunswick 
lias been sent to prison for six months 
for opposing the Hitler salute and 
praying that God would protect the 
Jews, “ that poor hated people.” 

■ Leeds is to spend £3,000,090 on build¬ 
ing new houses in tlic next 12 months, 

A woodpecker known by the Rev 
F. C. R. Jourdain was described by him 
in a lecture to the Zoological Society, as 
.being conducted each night to ...her 
roosting.box by her mate and called for 
the next morning. 

A Bill to make football pool betting 
illegal is to be introduced into Parlia- 
iinont by Mr R. J. Russell, member.'for. 
' Eddisbury. h 

TWO LADS DOWN 
“A PRECIPICE 

Two Welsh lads risked their lives on 
the mountains of their native land the 
’ other day to save the life of the animal 
which loves nothing better than to climb 
to great heights. jf 

A goat had been seen for six weeks on 
a narrow ledge near Cader Idris,.with a 
precipice above and below,him. ■ The 
two lads, Thomas Roberts of Dolgelly 
■ and David Thomas of Bryncrug, were 
lowered 60 feet over the precipice,' and 
found the goat starving in a cave on the 
’ ledge. The poor thing was hauled up. to 
the top of the cliff and is now as happy as 
' his brave rescuers. 


50,000 WATCH THE , j 
OLYMPIC GAMES 

The winter series of the Olympic 
Games were begun last week in Bavaria. 
Herr Hitler, his chief Ministers, and the 
Ambassadors of many countries were 
among the 50,000 people who Watched 
the 1500 competitors from 28 nations 
march.past the saluting point.- ; . 

The first events were held in a blizzard, 
the ice of the hockey rink having to be 
swept every five minutes. 

THINGS SAID 

It seems to me as an observer that 
England has once for all abandoned the 
tendency to drift. .At Pierre Lyautey 
You "will find the British Industries 
Fair crowded with ugly pottery, because 
it pays. . 'Mi- Gordon Forsyth 

There is still a law that boys and girls 
under 16' shall not smoke. ‘ '• 

Salford Stipendiary Magistrate 
Be strong' and stand fast by the 
League. General Smuts 

Wc Germans feel related to England, 
and for lis England is the gate into the 
world. Editor Frankfurter Zeitung 

There is no man wl\o could pronounce 
correctly all the place-names in the 
United Kingdom. The BBC 

A sailor, like a newspaper, is always 
on the watch. Sir Edgar.Britten . 

The Speaker is the only man after the 
King to whom everyone is expected, if 
he meets him in the street, to take off 
his hat. The Spectator. 

The'world has never been less safe for 
democracy. The Prime Minister - 
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Two Now Films—On tho loft Is n sceno from Charlie Chaplin’s new film, which Is now being shown in London. On the right Is a giant telescopo built for the H. Q. Wolls film Things To Come 


Cental Surgery on Wheels—The Education Committee of West 
Sussex County Council has equipped a trailer as a dental surgery. 
It will tour the Schools Iri the villages where there are no dentists. 


Ninety Years a Widow—Chang Ore, who 19 A Floating School—At West Drayton In Middlesex is this school 
111, in the hospital at Shanghai. Her husband In a barge for children of the barge folk. They continue their 
died ninety years ago. See nows columns, lessons in ordinary schools when travelling with their parents. 
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PEACE HATH HER IN THE NORTHERN FOR THE TRACTOR He WAS HEIR To 


VICTORIES 

Resting-Place For a 
Warship’s Famous Wheel 

From Our New Zealand Correspondent 

A reminder tliat great deeds have 
been done by ships and seamen of the 
Navy without one gun being fired is 
provided by the announcement that the 
Admiralty has agreed to present the 
steering wheel of H M S Calliope to the 
War Memorial Museum at Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

The story of how the Calliope steamed 
out of Apia Harbour, in the Samoa 
Islands, in the teeth of a South Seas 
tropical hurricane in 1889 is one we 
should all know. Warships of Britain, 
Germany, and America were anchored 
in the beautiful palm-fringed harbour 
of Apia when the hurricane began. Only 
the Calliope managed to -steam to sea 
and ride out the gale; the other ships 
were blown ashore and wrecked with 
great loss of life. 

That the Calliope escaped disaster 
was a tribute to British seamanship, 
and in saying that we must not forget 
the British skilled workers who built 
the hull and engines and the engineers 
who got the last ounce of pressure out of 
the engines. 

A Lesson For All 

New Zealanders always remember the 
gallant way in which the Calliope fought 
the hurricane and won, for she put in to 
Auckland for repairs, and was the first 
ship to be accommodated in the graving 
dock at the Auckland naval station 
which has since been known as the 
Calliope Dock. 

And now the wheel of the Calliope is 
to return to Auckland. Visitors to the 
museum there will find that the Calliope’s 
battle honour, '"Samoa, 1889,” is' 
engraved on the wheel. 

Here, then, is a lesson for all to take 
to heart. Although the Calliope’s battle 
honour was won in time of peace, it is 
as great as any war honour borne by a 
ship of the King. The Calliope and her 
crew did not fail when put to test in a 
• battle against forces mightier than men. 

THE MAN IN THE 
FELT HAT 

It will be a long time before all the 
interest fades away from the memory of 
King George's funeral procession. 

Among the splendid uniformed figures 
of foreign Powers in the procession was a 
man in a black coat and a soft felt hat. 

The unfailing - eye of the camera 
caught sight of him, and there in the 
photographs of the procession appeared 
the man in the black coat and hat, in 
strange contrast with his surroundings. 
Who was he ? How had he come there ? 
For a time lie was a mystery as unsolved 
as the Man in the Iron Mask. • 

It was even supposed lie had come 
there at the last moment, by some odd 
Reliance, and no one had thought to ask 
him his business. But there is really no 
mystery about it. He had white clothes 
i under Iris’, civilian coat, and lie was a 
i school teacher of Rumania who had done 
[splendidly in the war. 

, ji; His name is Constantin Cotalan, and 
: lie lias left his military career, and his 
uniform as a Chasseur, behind him. But 
while , lie'wore it he won the order of 
Michael the Brave, which is the same as 
our Victoria Cross. The order was 
conferred in the war on four kings, 
George of England, Albert of Belgium, 
Alexander of Yugo-Slavia, and Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy. With the Order he 
won also the right of coming with the 
Rumanian delegation to the funeral of 
the King of England. 

. So the school teacher, in the felt hat 
was as fine a man as any there. 


Mists 

• Ross and Cromarty 

Ross and Cromarty with its thou¬ 
sands of square miles still stands at 
the hub of Great Britain in the minds 
of its 30,000 electors. 

But for millions more the candle ilame 
lit by the struggle between four candi¬ 
dates for Parliament flickered out in the 
light of greater events ; for them Ross 
and Cromarty disappeared again in the 
northern mists. 

Yet the pen of a ready writer has made 
a wonderful picture of this Highland 
fastness, where there are high mountains, 
and sea lochs biting deep into the land, 
moors where only winding tracks are 
there to guide, and deep glens between 
the deer forests. Ross has 300 miles of 
-coastline. 

You may stand one day on the shores 
of the North Sea and the next day hear 
the roar of the Atlantic and still be in the 
constituency, says one of the picturesque 
journalists sent there from Fleet Street. 

The Candidate and the Stag 

The candidates had cars to help them 
in meeting the scantiness of a railway 
servidc touching only a tiny part of the 
county, but one of them had to be dug 
out of a snowdrift with pick and shovel. 
Another took maps and snow-chains 
with him to reach some outlying farms, 
and was- attacked on the roadside by a 
wild stag. 

In some places they could only reach 
the electors by sailing across the sea 
lochs in storms of rain or snow with a 
high sea running. One member for the 
constituency once had to go to Stornoway 
and back again by sea in order to get 
to a meeting at Plockton. 

To capture a vote the candidate has 
often to travel by rail, road, and sea. 
If it is hard for him, it is harder for the 
electors, some of whom are shut up in 
their farms in winter for weeks at a time. 

But whatever candidate is returned 
for Ross and Cromarty he must always 
come back to Westminster with a lively 
idea of the hardships, as well as the 
grievances, of the hardy Scots who sent 
him there. 

Golden Jubilee of The 
Dog Show 

We hope the dogs assembled at the 
Agricultural Hall in Islington this week 
were in good voice, for a special paean of 
barks was due from them in honour of 
Mr Charles Cruft, who was holding the 
golden jubilee of the international show 
which bears his name. 

There should have been more barking 
than usual if only because the entry of 
10,650 was a record. There were 1279 
retrievers and 766 cocker spaniels, while 
among the smaller breeds were 371 
chows and 359 Pekingese. 

Mr Cruft has never owned a dog in his 
life, but his annual show has undoubtedly 
led to a greater appreciation by his fellow- 
countrymen of their most faithful friends 
in the animal world, 

54 YEARS OF GOOD WORK 

A man who went to a meeting of the 
Salvation Army for a lark and for the 
rest of his life served that body well 
for 54 years has passed away in Florida. 

He was Charles Jeffries, and lie left 
a printer’s case to become an officer 
in the East End of London in 1883. 
The police did not look with friendly 
eyes on prayer-meetings in the streets 
50 years ago, and young Jeffries spent 
part of his honeymoon in prison for 
insisting on holding them. 

Commissioner Jeffries was a pioneer 
of the Army’s work in the north of 
China and principal of the International 
Training College as’well as of the William 
Booth Memorial Training College at 
Denmark Hill. 


Driver or The King? 

Why the Driver May 
Keep His Treasure 

The other day a tractor driver work¬ 
ing at Linwood Farm, March, found' 
hundreds of Roman coins. 

An inquest was held on the find, and 
the coroner said that if the coins proved' 
to be treasure trove he must seize them 
for the King. 

Treasure trove, he explained, must be 
gold or silver. The owner must not be 
known, It must be hidden in the 
ground or in some private place. 

Certainly these coins were hidden in 
the ground, and certainly their owner 
had been dead nearly 2000 years and is 
not known. But were they truly silver ? 

A silversmith placed a drop of aqua 
fortis on the coins, and as they turned 
green they could not be silver. Most 
of the coins were copper washed with 
silver, and the silver came off with the 
dirt when they were cleaned. 

So the tractor driver may keep 
his find. 

THE WORLD'S NAVIES 

A Little Good Deed 

Japan having fallen out of the Naval 
Conference save as an “ observer," 
Britain, France, Italy, and America have 
endeavoured to do something useful. 

The most important thing the Con¬ 
ference has done is to agree to exchange 
Naval Programmes, with all essential 
details. 

It is hoped the' scheme will check 
competitive building and prevent secret 
building or the surprise construction of 
some new type of ship. 

Wo must not hope too much from it, 
however, as there is nothing to prevent 
plans likely to cause a revolution in 
naval ways. 

It is also proposed to agree on limits 
as to the size of war-vessels. America 
has insisted on retaining the big battle¬ 
ship, and 35,000 tons is apparently to be 
the limit. Aircraft carriers arc not to 
exceed 22,000 tons. 

The limit for cruisers will probably be 
8500 tons and for submarines 2000 tons. 
Britain wishes to abolish submarines, 
but other.Powers {France and Italy in 
particular) insist on retaining them as 
their best defence against battleships, 
battle-cruisers, and cruisers. Italy, how¬ 
ever, long ago suggested the abolition of 
battleships themselves. 

CALLING ON A LIGHTHOUSE MAN 

While the lighthouse-keeper at Dyna, 
a rocky islet outside Oslo, was peacelully 
eating his mid-day meal the other day 
the bow of a large steamer crashed 
through the window of his dining-room. 

The intruder was the Swedish steamer 
Vasaholmen, stuck fast like any barnacle 
on this little rocky islet, which is only 
about the size of a small house. 

The captain complained that he had 
missed his way, and departed after some 
hours with many humble apologies. 

OLD LETTERS 

From time to time we hear of treasure 
found in the attic of some old country 
house, and nobody is much surprised, 
because all the owners of country houses 
are not art experts. 

But it is perhaps astonishing that 
letters of great historical interest should 
turn up in a solicitor’s office. 

A solicitor in Reading has just found 
some letters written by Archbishop Laud 
during his imprisonment in the Tower of 
London ; he suffered.three years in that 
dismal place before he was beheaded 
in 1 1645. - 


An Earldom 

But He Toiled in the 
Mines 

Fevv of our carls can.liave had more 
thrilling hours than the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, who has recently passed away. 

The eighth in succession to the 
famous 17th-century chancellor who 
gave us our first Marriage Act, Viscount 
Roystoii gave up a quiet job on the 
Stock Exchange and went to Australia 
to work as a miner. Then he sailed to 
America, where, stripped to the waist, 
he worked drilling rock for ten hours 
a day. To his employers he was Number 
126, and to his fellow workers lie was 
just Charlie. He worked hard and 
became an engineer. 

On returning to England lie was a 
daring pioneer in motoring and in the 
development of the motor-boat, winning 
a trophy by driving a fragile craft for 
ten hours in a very rough sea. A keen 
balloonist, he was a close friend of that 
famous pioneer Charles Rolls, w'hose 
name is remembered in the best car 
in the world. 

90 YEARS A WIDOW 

An Old Lady’s Wonderful Story 

An old lady who was born in 1825 
is at present a patient in the famous 
Lester Chinese Hospital at Shanghai. 

Her story is told by a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society who 
works at the hospital. 

Her name is Chang Szc. She was 
married when she was 21, but her 
husband died soon after, and she has 
been a widow 90 years. - She bad a son 
and lie had a son, and now' her only 
relative in the world is her 38-ycar-old 
great-great-grandson. Until recently lie 
and his grcat-great-grandmotlicr kept 
a tea house in their native village of 
Kingningchow in the Shantung Province, 
but the Hoods, which have swept away 
so many homes in China and drowned 
so many thousands of people, drove 
these two to look for safety elsewhere,! 
and they travelled by train and boat' 
all the way to Shanghai, where they, 
arrived hungry and penniless. 

They lived for a few days on some 
stale rice, but then the old lady was 
found ill in the street and was taken 
to hospital. While she is getting better 
money is being found to enable her to 
go back to her native village, whcro ; 
perhaps she will keep her 112th birthday. 

Picture on page 3 

MARKS OiTzLOTYS ? 

Germany Cannot Pay Poland 

There lias been a drastic reduction 
in the number of trains connecting 
Germany with its separated province of 
East Prussia across that strip of Polish 
soil known as the Corridor. 

The German railways ow'C the Polish 
State railways over /2,500,000, and 
cannot pay because of foreign exchange 
difficulties. Germany lias offered to 
pay in her own money (marks), but 
Poland demands zlotys, as otlierwiso 
she would be a loser. N01; will Poland 
accept part of the debt in goods. 

Overland trade between Germany 
and East Prussia will consequently 
be reduced, and steamers will be used 
for goods, while it is anticipated that an 
increase in the air services will help to 
solve the difficulty. 

; There is no suggestion that Germany 
is unwilling to meet lier debt; she 
simply cannot pay at present because 
the world is so mad with its exchanges. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aesculapius . . Es-ku-lay-pc-us , 

Philemon.Fil-e-mon 

Piraeus Pi-re-us ; 
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Through the Alps? 


on the Land 


Cars and Trains in the Help From the Carnegie 
Simplon Tunnel Trust 


' How long will it be before motor¬ 
cars can run through the Alps ? 

Some time ago a proposal was made 
to construct a motor-road through 
Mont Blanc, but an old proposal just 
revived would mean that a motor-road 
could be ready much sooner at a smaller 
cost. It is suggested that one of the 
two railway tunnels under the Simplon 
Pass should be converted. 

The second Simplon Tunnel was 
finished in 1921, but railway traffic has 
never justified two tunnels, so it is now 
proposed to make a concrete road and 
leave the railway lines in position. 
Trains would still use the tunnel in the 
summer months when rail traffic is 
heavier and when cars would go over the 
pass as now. • But the car road through 
the tunnel would be a boon in winter when 
snow makes the roads impassable. 

If this comes about it will mean that 
road approaches will need to be made 
to the ends of the tunnel at Brigue, 
and Iselle, and there will also be the 
questions of lighting and ventilating the 
tunnel. One-way traffic only will be 
possible. 

Apart from the Simplon tunnels there 
are three other great railway tunnels 
through the Swiss Alps, the St Gothard, 
the Wasserfiuh, and the Loetscliberg, 
shown on the small inset map below. 
There are others between France and 
Italy, and in. Austria. 

Last Month’s Weather 


The Carnegie. Trust has promised 
£150,000 toward the provision of small 
holdings during the next five years, and 
lias already made a grant of.£10,000 to 
the Land Settlement Association, which 
is preparing 30 new settlements. 

The Trust regards the scheme as an 
experiment, but it is always eager to 
solve any social problem, and the Land 
Settlement work is not only helping 
unemployed men to preserve their health 
and self-respect, but it' is also estab¬ 
lishing centres which may play a useful 
part in our agricultural development. 

C N readers know of the good work 
already done at Potton in Bedfordshire, 
arid another centre at Andover is proving 
equally successful. The association is 
now taking steps to people five more 
estates in Essex, Cambridgeshire, Lin¬ 
colnshire, and Yorkshire, each pro¬ 
viding for 40 families. Lawford Farm 
near Colchester and Goodliall Farm at 
Ardleigli in Essex are very suitable for 
market-gardening, and so is the proposed 
350-acre farm at Fen Drayton, twelve 
miles from Cambridge. Bulbs and 
flowers will be grown as well as vege¬ 
tables at Fulney Farm near Spalding, 
where pigs, too, will be kept. Pigs and 
poultry will be the chief products on the 
Yorkshire estate, where was the well- 
known airship station of Hbwdcri. Here 
there remain 18 bungalows, but tho 345 
acres will require more preliminary work 
than the other estates. 


LONDON 

Sunshine . . 30hrs. 
Rainfall . 3 - S5 ins. 


Wet days . 
Dry days . . 

Wannest day . 
Coldest day, . 
Wettest day , 


22 
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RAINFALL 
Falmouth' 7'40 ins. 
Chester . C'10 ins. 

Southampton 4-64 ins. 
Aberdeen. , 4‘4 5 ins. 
Tynemouth 3'82 ins. 
Birmingham 3'4G ins. 
Gorleston. 272 iris. 


BETTER AND BETTER 

The figures of labour disputes for last 
year show comparative peace. 

The number of persons affected by 
disputes was 271,000, compared with 
490,000 in 1931 and 2,724,000 in 1926. 


Why the Leaves Must 
Be Gathered Quickly 

The world’s tea gardens continue to 
increase rapidly. 

The latest recruit is Russia, busily 
planting in the Caucasus. The peasants 
of Georgia arc devoting tlicir splendid 
soil to a crop which has a high value, but 
they must expect lower prices as output 
increases. 

On the borders of the Black Sea China, 
Indian, and Ceylon teas arc acclimatised 
and flourishing. The gardens are re¬ 
markable for their beauty and order. 

As the picked leaves lose their quality 
after two or more hours the leaves must 
be in the elevator of the factory at the end 
of 125 minutes. There they are weighed, 
sorted, and passed through various 
processes, after which they are poured 
into sacks and boxes, and in this form the 
finished product is' ready for transport 
to the tea factory. See World Map 

MANNA FROM THE SKIES 

While the aeroplanes in Abyssinia arc 
dealing destruction there arc some in 
America which have been bringing 
succour. 

The cold wave which submerged tho 
United States while Europe remained 
warmer than the average froze the 
eastern seaboard so hard that ships 
had to change their course, and some of 
the islanders were marooned. 

Tangier Island and Smith Island in 
Chesapeake Bay, where 1500 people 
make a living, were unapproachable by 
sea for a fortnight. A small airship and 
lateraplanesuccecded impairing landings 
on the ice and unloading enough food to 
keep the inhabitants from starving. 

Nantucket Island was also cut off, and 
its 3600 inhabitants were thankful to re¬ 
ceive their food by air. See World Map 

The intensely cold conditions in U S A 
this year have caused the loss of nearly 
500 lives. 


Australian Bush 

The End of a Family’s 
Lung Ride 

An Australian family wlio adven¬ 
tured out gaily for a 2000-mile run on 
a motor-cycle and side-car from New¬ 
castle in New South Wales to Cloncurry 
in Queensland has only by chance lived 
to tell the tale. 

They had been told they would find 
plenty of water on the way, and so took 
only one water-bag between the five of 
them, Mr Davis, his wife, and their three 
daughters. 

All went well till the last stage. Then, 
as the heat grew fiercer, they became 
alarmed, for nowhere could they find 
water, and their supply was nearly done. 
Always hoping they travelled on, but 
at last faintness compelled them to stop. 

Mr Davis gave up his share of what 
was left in the water-bag and set off in 
search of a water-hole, but, almost 
delirious, he walked round in circles till 
he collapsed. His wife managed to find 
him, and left him with the children while 
she took up the search. For miles she 
struggled on with only her determination 
keeping her from collapse; and chance 
led her to an inhabited hut. 

It was some hours before she recovered 
sufficiently to guide the resellers to the 
rest of the party, and by this time the 
eldest girl had also gone to look for water. 
She was found unconscious a mile from 
the traclri The eleven-year-old twins, 
though at the point of collapse, were 
still screening their father from the Sun. 

In the end they arrived at Cloncurry 
in somebody clse’s motor-car; but they 
all recovered in a few days, and what 
was nearly the tragedy of the Davis 
family happily remains a great adventure. 


A new branch from the main London 
to Capo Town air route gives Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast a weekly air-mail service 
with London. 



TRANS-SIBERIAN FLYING TRAIN 

Russia has started a trans-Siberian 
service of flying trains—aeroplanes towing 
gliders. They will carry passengers, mails, 
and freight, and the flight between Moscow 
and Vladivostok will take two days. 


| JAPANESE TREES FOR 
ENGIAND 

I Two hundred seedlings I 
| of Japanese cherry-trees, I 
famous for their bcauti- j 
ful blossom, arc being j 
sent to Exeter. It is i 
hoped that if they be¬ 
come acclimatised some 
l of them will be trans- 
: planted throughout 
Great Britain. 
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OLD MINES REOPENED 
Fifteen gold mines at Bendigo | 
which yielded rich returns 
about 70 years ago-are to be | 
redeveloped by modem methods. 
It will cost £20,000 to pump the | 
old workings dry. 
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Before and After Watt 

\Y 7 i; have already dealt with 
vv the magnificent work of 
.James Watt, one of the chain of 
engineers and scientists who have 
given men the gift of Power. 

We may not ourselves be in¬ 
ventors or discoverers (although 
so much remains unknown that we 
all have unlimited opportunity), 
but we all have a great responsi¬ 
bility for the use that is made of 
inventions and discoveries. 

The best years of Watt coin¬ 
cided with a turning-point of 
English history.. He took out 
his patent for a steam-engine 
condenser in 1769. The years 
before 1769 and the years after 
are divided by that Power Line. . 

Today, after five generations, 
we are apt to talk as if machinery 
were fully developed, though the 
fact is that the greater part of 
mankind never uses machinery. 
Two-thircls of our working popula¬ 
tion are not engaged in production. 

Thus only a third of our 
workers have any opportunity to 
use science or machinery. As to 
this third, even they are only in 
the minority of cases engaged in 
work aided by the best-known 
methods and devices. 

Let us think of what might be 
if the inventor’s work were fully 
used for mankind. 

When Watt took out his patent 
our population was only just over 
ten millions, and perhaps included 
about five million breadwinners. 
Today the United Kingdom has 
roundly 50 millions and there are 
some 21 million breadwinners. 

The men of 1769 had no 
machinery, no physical science ; 
they just had to work by hand 
with the aid of simple tools 
and animals. The men of 1936 
have a host of inventions. In effect 
they have hosts of slaves awaiting 
their call. It is a most modest 
estimate to say that each worker 
of 1936, with inventions to aid 
him, has the power of a hundred 
•workers of long ago. 

Therefore today, while United 
Kingdom workers number 21 
millions, they should be the 
equivalent of 2100 millions work¬ 
ing as people had to work in 1769. 

How clear it becomes that in¬ 
ventions are not fully used or 
even liberally used. Our working 
population, properly organised, 
and working in the best-known 
ways, should be producing Plenty, 
ji The great majority of scientific 
processes are unpatented. Any¬ 
one can use them, but they are 
not used as they should be. 

It is for the new generation of 
boys and girls to ponder these 
things. Theirs it is to take up the 
great tools and to use them. So 
poverty may disappear from our. 
country, and from the world. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

.above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Hour By Hour 

J\j0B0DY can say that Elect Street 
is monotonous. For it variety 
is the spice of life. 

Hour by hour it gives us the news 
that matters and the news that does 
not matter. We have made a note of 
one item, a jewel robbery : 

Noon Poster: £10,000. 

Evening Paper : £12,800. 

Morning Paper: £3000. 

Perhaps it is better to wait till the 
morning. 

© 

A Morning Thought 

JP much-loved woman, Lady Charles 
Cavendish Bcntinck, has passed 
from this world, and a friend says that 
every morning she would ask herself, 
“ What kindness can I do today ? ” 

A simple thought, yet if everyone 
asked themselves that question it 
would make this earth like heaven. 

© 

A Case For Action 

W E are glad that a deputation has 
seen the Home Secretary con¬ 
cerning the growing evils connected 
with football pool betting. 

The speakers showed. clearly that 
pool betting has very serious effects 
on young people. 

Football itself as a clean sport is in 
grave peril. Large numbers of people 
are fast becoming gamblers through 
pool betting. 

The people handling the pools do an 
enormous trade and one of the firms 
engaged is said to handle four million 
letters a week. 

It is more than time that the Home 
Office moved in this grave matter. 

© 

In Love is No Farewell 

None of us will forget the hours 
in which wc waited for King 
George to leave us—the sad, slow 
coming of the midnight as Big Ben 
rang out the quarters in our homes, 
the solemn voice so full of sympathy 
as it read out the famous bulletin 
from Sandringham that the King’s 
life was moving peacefully towards 
its close. 

A great lady who listened with a 
heavy heart because she knew King 
George has written to us of that hush 
of midnight, and in her letter is one 
thing we must pass on, for it seems 
to us no less beautiful than the 
bulletin of the doctors, to which she 
listened with tears, as if the King 
were saying : 

Pam leaving you, my people, 

In love is no farewell. 

© 

Angels Must Smile ■ 

^ngels must smile when they see 
black men in Africa digging gold 
out of holes and white men, in Wash¬ 
ington burying; gold in the ground 


in 


Mimosa 

W E do not suppose our poets 

these days are hard up for tragic 
themes, but if one of them should be 
so we present him with this sentence 
from Th'c Times war correspondent in 
Abyssinia : 

One of the Italian airmen attempted 
to make a parachute descent, but ivas 
caught in a mimosa bush and strangled. 

Was ever, we wonder, in all the 
history of mimosa bushes since they 
covered the earth with their glory, so 
sad and strange a talc ? ■ 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To Beautiful England 

There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple: 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with’t. 

The Tempest 

© 

, Tip-Cat 

tidy schoolboy goes through 
his pockets every night. 
His mother ought to mend them. 
0 

Someone says buttonholes arc coming 
into fashion. They won’t hook on. 

0 

pRENcn policemen are to visit England. 
To sec what can be got for a copper. 

0 

Tazz spoils a meal, somebody says. Not 
“ to mention a tune. 

a, 

JJus conductors have to be sharp. 
And punch holes in tickets. 




Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If drapers 
encourage ribbon 
development 


again. 


Mr Arthur Brisbane 


Jn an argument a dairyman threw half 
a pound of butter at his opponent. 
A pat answer. 

0 

Young motorists are to have school 
courses. Motor tracks ? 

0 

A eoy who ate, sugar in school explained 
that lie had a sweet tooth. Wanted 
the cane. 

» commercial artist is expected 

to draw anything. But he \(S ® 
prefers to draw good wages. dCjd. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

ON Calling.the World 
JTour British Jews have promised 
£200,000 in aid of' Germany’s 
refugees. 

Yue Tailwagger’s Club has given £2000 
for the provision of dogs’ for the 
blind. 

fsyn unknown friend has given £12,000 
to St Mary's Hospital, Haddington. 

, JUST AN IDEA 
The great temptation of good-humoured 
folk is to take a return ticket on the line 
of least resistance , 


Peter Puck on 
the Fashions 

Are His Trousers 
Copyright? 

Deter Puck learns that a dress¬ 
maker has failed to convince 
the law that her design for a dress was 
copyright. 

The judge gallantly observed that a 
dress only becomes a work of art when 
it becomes the lady who wears it. 
Nature has to step in to make the 
designer’s craft complete, and Nature 
claims no copyright. 

If no woman might copy another’s 
dress where would fashion be ? Fashion 
is all imitation, from berets to silk 
stockings, and from bobbed hair to 
curls at the back. 

Men’s fashions are not upset by 
these problems. Peter Puck’s tailor 
lias offered to build him an overcoat, 
but has not claimed copyright as an 
architect. He may believe he is an 
artist in trousers, but he tries to con¬ 
ceal liis art, and certainly Peter Puck 
is far from wishing to copyright his 
own trousers; he has noticed that 
even the Editor’s tie is rarely straight, 
and wonders if it has a copyright 
angle. When his tailor’s share is com¬ 
pleted in turning out Peter as a well- 
dressed man Peter feels that he only 
becomes one because his suits are like 
those of other men. 

But where would it end if all our 
clothes were copyright ? Peter Puck 
looks back on all the fashions of 
yesteryear, the short skirts, the 
tight skirts, the high collars, the huge 
hats, the tight waists. 

All, all are gone, the old familiar 
things. They may come back, but the 
chief proof that they are not works of 
art is that they never last long. 

© 

To Daniel Defoe 

Few will acknowledge what they owe 
To persecuted, brave Defoe. 

Achilles, in Homeric song, 

May, or he may not, live so long 
As Crusoe; few their strength had tried 
Without so staunch and safe a guide. 
What boy is there who never laid 
Under his pillow, half afraid, 

That precious volume, lest the morrow 
Forunlearnt lessons might bringsorrow? 
But nobler, lessons he has taught 
Wide-awake scholars who feared 
naught; 

A Rodney and a Nelson may 
Without him not have won the day. 

Walter Savage Landor 
© 


Words, Words, Words 

gOME faint idea of the bulk of our 
English records may be obtained 
from the fact that a single statute, the 
Land Tax Commissioners Act, passed 
in the first year of the reign of George 
the Fourth, measures when unrolled 
upwards of 900 feet, or nearly twice 
the length of St Paul’s Cathedral 
within the walls ; and if ever it should 
become necessary to consult the fear¬ 
ful volume an able-bodied man would 
be employed during three hours in 
coiling and unrolling the monstrous 
folds, From the Quarterly Review 
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A Little Enchantment at 
the Scala 

Tomorrow never comes, say the 
grown-ups, but they do not always 
know best, for it happens that 
Tomorrow is coming to the Scala 
Theatre in Lo'ndon on February 22, 
and we hope hundreds of our readers 
will be there to see it. 

Here is an opportunity for grown-ups 
to take children (or children to take 
grown-ups) to something children really 
enjoy, something perhaps better than 
the grown-up’s own pantomime. 

It is a delightful musical play, a bit 
of enchantment, about a child who 
goes in search of Tomorrow and finds 
it at last after mooting all the 24 hours, 
from Baby Onc-in-the-Mornjng, who 
boasts- of the burglars she knows, to 
Twelve Midnight, the tallest of them 
all, for the actors, like the hours, grow 
bigger and bigger. 

Thinking Day 

But before Tomorrow is found wc 
sec the other important days, Christmas 
• Day and Easter Day, Valentine's Day, 
Midsummer Day, and all the rest of 
them; and- as the play is being acted 
by Guides and Brownies there is a 
special welcome for Thinking Day 
(actually the very day of this play, 
when every Guide thinks of other 
Guides all over the world, and specially 
of the Chief Guide and the Chief Scout, 
who happily Share their birthdays on 
February 22). 

1 Part of the performance money is 
going toward equipping the permanent 
Camping 1 Ground for Guides at Cliigwcll, 
where thousands will escape from the 
endless streets of poorest London.; the 
rest is going to the Personal Service 
League to provide clothes and shoes 
for! those whom unemployment has sent 
out into the streets with not enough 
clothes or food to warm them and not 
enough hope to cheer them. 

$0 those who go to the Scala Theatre 
at 1 2.30 on February 22 will not only 
find Tomorrow, but will be helping to 
give a happier tomorrow to those 
whose today is cold and cheerless. 
Tickets may be bought from the Girl 
Guide Headquarters or from the Personal 
Service League, 38 Grosvcnor Place, SWi 

THE BIG BOOK OF 
THE SEA 

Shipping Wonders of 
the World 

We all love the sea in this country, 
and there arc few boys who at some 
time have not wanted the excitement of 
a life on the ocean wave. 

A big book dealing with the sea and 
all connected with it has been prepared 
and 1 is being issued in weekly parts 
at sevenpence. It is Shipping Wonders 
of the World, and is the romance of the 
Seven Seas told in 'story and picture. 

The book tells of the world’s largest 
ships, of great epics of exploration, of 
great salvage dramas, of the Navy and 
its work, of dramatic voyages, of the 
world’s famous pbrts, of fishing fleets 
and their perils, and of the famous 
clipper ships. Indeed there is nothing 
connected with the sea and its navigation 
that docs not come into this work, 
which is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and drawings, and with 
photogravures and coloured plates. 

Part One, now on sale, has a colour 
plate of one of the China tea clippers, 
a photogravure section showing the 
building of the Queen Mary, and a 
separate etching of the Queen Mary as 
she will appear on her maiden voyage. 
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King George and The 
Butcher s Boy 

It is perhaps very late, but we have only 
just heard this story and must'pass it on. 

Probably the last person to be spoken 
to by King George, apart from the 
members of his family, the royal house¬ 
hold, and State officials, was John 
Reynolds, a Blyth boy of 16. 

He is apprenticed to his uncle, a 
butcher at the village of Dersingham, 
adjoining the Sandringham estate, and 
this is his story : 

" On Friday I took some meat to 
Sandringham House. Just as I was going 
along a path in the grounds along came 
the King and Queen and the Prince of 
Wales. Up came the King. ‘ Good 
morning,’ lie said. Of course I replied by 
saying, ‘ Good morning, your Majesties.’ 
The King then asked me who the meat 
was for, where it was from, and if it was 
for dinner that night. When I replied 
that it was for the royal kitchens the 
King said, ' I hope it will be tender,’ 
Then, laughing, they all went off. The 
policeman in his hut in the grounds said 
to me, ‘ You ought to be proud’; and so, 
of course, I am.” 

MR KIPLING~CALLS 

A Tale Good Enough To 
Be True 

A young Spanish journalist who 
visited Kipling on his 70th birthday 
says lie was told the following story. 

A hotel bus having damaged some 
trees in Kipling’s garden the poet wrote 
to the hotel-keeper about it. Receiving 
no reply, he wrote again. Still there 
was no reply, so Kipling himself called 
at the hotel, and was received by a 
polite and apologetic landlord. 

This worthy explained that he had 
sold Mr Kipling’s first letter for two 
pounds ; the second, being more forcibly 
expressed, had brought in five pounds. 
The landlord continued that he already 
liad an offer of ten pounds for a third 
letter, which I10 had been hoping to 
.receive. As Mr Kipling claimed fifteen 
pounds for the damage done to his 
trees there would thus have been the 
means to pay the claim and a nice little 
sum over for the hotel itself I 


THESE HEROIC MEN 

They Dig Up Your Coal 

William Jackson has died for his 
mates, true to the chivalrous tradition 
of the coalfields. 

The men smelt gas and made their 
way to safety at Kilnliurst Colliery in 
South Yorkshire. Ivan Langford and 
George Davis did not come along, and 
Jackson, guessing that they had been 
overcome, went back to help them. 
All three were gassed. 

Wc never hear of a disaster in a 
colliery without hearing at the same 
time of some gallant act of sacrifice. It 
seems that the miners, without bands 
or banners, uniforms or slogans, have 
developed a tradition of courage not 
exceeded in Sparta, where every citizen 
was bred to be a soldier and bravery 
was worshipped before everything else. 


THE SCHOOL FILM 

This term 14,000 London children will 
find some of their lessons as much fun 
as play. 

About £500 is being spent by - the 
L C C on an experiment in showing 
films in the schools of seven districts. 

Each teacher will be given a brief 
account of the film beforehand, and tests 
will be made of what the children learn. 

Among the subjects dealt with _ in 
the pictures to be shown are the making 
of spectacles, the making of gas, an 
East Anglian farm. Industrial Britain, 
the Face of Britain, the Canadian 
Timber Industry, India and Ceylon, 
and Wings Over Everest. 



All the tales of gorillas in the wilds 
have been excelled by plain fact. 

It used to he stated by hunters, who 
were not believed, that they had seen 
.gorillas six feet high and weighing over 
20 stones. 

The London Zoo lias two gorilla 
striplings which are more than justifying 
all that was said by -the men whom 
science doubted. There is Mok, the 
young gorilla who recovered from a 
desperate attack of pneumonia, after 
nursing such as a nobleman might have. 
He, with long life before him, we hope, 
is just over 17 stones. 

His companion Moina weighs over 
IQ stones.' Most of us would be tempted 
to declare her the heaviest gorilla ever in 
'captivity; but there has been a heavier. 
One the Berlin Zoo had for 11 years was 
more than twice Moina’s weight, 42 stones. 

It is unlikely that Moina will equal 
that weight, but Mok may in time. The 
male gorilla when mature is always 
bigger and heavier • than the female. 
Moina may create a record for her sex, 
for she has put on over n stones since 
she came to the Zoo three and a half 
years ago; while Mok, in spite of his 
illness, lias increased 12 stones in the 
same time, his weight on arrival being 
a mere five stones. 


JULIUS AND JULIA 

An Old Wife’s Tale 

In the British Museum the tombstone 
of Julius Classicus, Roman Procurator in 
Britain, has at last found a home. 

It is one of the two Oldest inscribed 
Rpman monuments in England, and 
lias had an eventful history. Julius 
came to England after his predecessor 
Dccianus Catus had fled to Gaul, when 
Boadicca burned London. He restored 
order and married Julia Pacata, daughter 
of Julius Indus, who had suppressed the 
revolt of the Trcveri. 

This second Julius governed well, but 
lived only a few years after his appoint¬ 
ment. He died and was buried some¬ 
where on the cast side of London, and 
his wife had his name inscribed with her 
own on his tombstone. 

This was not allowed to rest, for years 
after it was used in the walls of some 
long-forgotten building. The building 
in its turn was pulled down, and the 
stone, turned upside-down, made part 
of a bastion of the Roman wall. 

Another eighteen centuries passed, 
and then the London Transport Board, 
excavating near Trinity Place for a'new 
railway, found it. Now at last Caius 
Julius Classicus, son of Gaius and 
Procurator of Britain, is remembered 
again, and honoured among us as one of 
our conquerors. 


FROM AFRICA TO AFRICA 

The Horn of the Rhinoceros 

In the ivory store of the London 
Docks is a room where rhinoceros horns 
stand on the floor. Nearly all have 
gone during the last few months. 

They come from Africa,' and arc to 
Africa returning. These small -horns, 
only now and then more than a foot 
high, arc not ivory or horn, but hair 
compressed with animal glue into a 
hard mass. There appears to be no 
use for them except to Chinese quacks, 
who import the horns, grind them to pow¬ 
der, and sell them as a powerful medicine 
which the Chinese are now said to be 
sending to Abyssinia. 

So brisk is the sale that there are no 
more rhinoceros horns to be found in 
ava or India, and the Chinese have 
ad to turn to Africa, by way of London, 
for supplies, London is the clearing 
house for all such things, as it is for ivory. 


TOM SMITH, HIS 
MARK 

Strange Thing That 
is True 

ARE WE A GREAT COUNTRY? 

Although the first Elementary 
Education Act was jrassed in 1870 we 
have the remarkable record that still 
very many people cannot write. This is 
true even of young folk getting married. 

It is the Registrar-General who makes 
the revelation in his report on births, 
deaths, and marriages for 1934. 

In that year 463 men and 427 women 
signed the Marriage Register by making 
their mark ! In 84 cases both bride and 
bridegroom could not write their names. 

As for those whose efiorts to write arc 
of the most pitiable character, their 
name is legion. Millions among us are 
still unable to write clearly, to spell 
properly, or to express themselves plainly. 

This means that millions of people are 
handicapped seriously in life. We do not 
know how far the Board of Education 
realises the magnitude of this educational 
failure. If wc cannot teach our people to 
read and write wc are not a great country. . 

A BLIND BOY SEES 

Who is Happiest of 
These Three ? 

A very wonderful operation has been 
performed at the Royal' Waterloo 
Hospital in London. 

Five years ago a little boy was born 
blind with closed lids. .If he had lived 
only a generation ago he would have 
spent his whole life in darkness, but this 
is an ago of surgical marvels and he can 
now sec. 

A piece o[ muscle was taken from the 
boy’s thigh and grafted to the side of 
the right eye. The doctors had found 
that ho had been born without the 
muscles which lift the eyelids. They 
transferred these muscles, and then the 
question arose, Would the eye beneath 
prove normal and healthy ? Anxiously 
everyone waited for the removal of the 
bandages. Yes, all was well. The 
child could see. 

The operation has been successfully 
repeated on the other eye, and now a 
perfectly normal little fellow has started 
to go to school. 

We wonder who is happiest, the boy 
looking out at this lovely Earth, or his 
mother who has sorrowed for his dark¬ 
ness, or the surgeon who gave him sight ? 


NEXT STEPS IN SCIENCE 

Many people must wonder what 
science has in store for us in 1936. 

Some idea of the future can be always 
gained from the past, and the harvest 
of the year just gone is promising as the 
seed time of the present. 

Last j r car, for example, the 100-inch 
telescope of Mount Wilson revealed the 
most distant outpost of the Universe 
yet made' visible. It is a very faint 
nebula, which is flying away from us at 
50,000 miles a second and is already 500 
million light-years away. It makes us 
ask what sort of distances will be opened 
up when the 200-inch mirror, its disc 
successfully cast last year, is fitted to 
its telescope. ■ 

In the world - of low temperatures 
Professor W. J. dc Haas of Leyden got 
down to within a 200th of a degree of 
absolute zero, tlius at taining on the Earth 
a temperature colder than outer space. 

In finding the degree of movement of 
the solid Earth under the gravitational 
pull of the Moon Professor H. E, Stetson 
and A. L. Loomis established that there 
is, according to the play of the tides, 
a difference in distance between Europe 
and America of 63 feet. What light 
will this throw on the continuous drift 
of the Continents ? 
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The Children 


A Gopy of the Letters of St Paul £63 11 % 2d 


Carting the Mai 


jWI anuscripts of the greatest import- 
ance to' Christianity have been 
obtained from the sands of Egypt 

In all they number 86 pages, and 
they contain five-sixths of the Epistles 
of St Paul. 

Some time ago Mr. Chester. Beatty, 
the famous collector of Oriental manu¬ 
scripts, bought ten leaves, and later 30 
more leaves were found and bought by 
the University of Michigan.- Recently 
Mr Beatty bought a pile of manuscripts 
from an Egyptian dealer, and among 
them were 46 leaves from the same work. 
It is calculated that the book itself 
contained 104 pages. . ... 

Sir Frederic Kenyon is now at work 
on a book which will give to the world a 
witness of Christianity ranking with the 
fragment of St John in the John Rylands 
Library and, the fragments from .an 
unknown Gospel acquired by the British 
Museum two years ago. 

The new discovery is in some ways 
more important than either of these, for' 
it is the oldest known New Testament 
manuscript of any great size. 11 is about 
100 years older than the Codex Sinaiticus 
and was written early in the third cen¬ 
tury. The language is Greek, and the 
scribe wrote in a bold clear hand, but 
unfortunately a few lines at the bottom 
of each papyrus have been worn away. 

The series begins with the fifth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans and ends 
with the first chapter of Thessalonians. 
A unique feature of the work is that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews follows that to 
the Romans, so that the only complete 
Epistles missing are those to Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon. 

Except for those minor differences in 
detail, which occur in all manuscripts, 
the text is the same as that in the Greek 


manuscript of later date; in other words 
it gives a further 100 years authority 
to our New Testament. : . - 

There is a mystery as to,where these' 
leaves were found ; they have, come to 
Mr Beatty from dealers who have 
obtained them, perhaps from other 
dealers,' perhaps direct front natives 
who, having assisted at excavations, 
now carry on furtively as-if they had 
discovered a gold mine—as indeed 
they have ! 

We . know that Christianity came 
early to Egypt. St Mark is the Evange¬ 
list who is said to have taken the good 
news to Alexandria,. where later there 
was a regular school for converts. The 
faith spread up the Nile, and at buried 
towns like Oxyrhynchus, where new 
Sayings of Jesus were found, there were 
Christian. churches to which educated 
men and women belonged. . . : 


Two Half-Crowns 

A hundred years ago a man opened 
banking accounts for his two babies 
with a half-crown each. 

They were the first two accounts 
opened at the Edinburgh Savings Bank. 

To celebrate its centenary the bank 
will open half-crown accounts for all 
children born in Edinburgh during 
1936. It is a delightful memorial to 
the Bank’s first two clients, and who 
knows how much good it may do ? 

One of our public men has just told us 
that no honour which has come his way 
has given him the pride and joy he felt 
when lie bought his own cottage for 
^160; and wo are sure it required very 
little capital to set Mr Morris up in the 
tiny bicycle repair shop from which his 
great motor-car business hp.s sprung. 


The Miracle That 
Happened 

C N AND THE POOR PARISH 

One of the CN’s happiest memories 
is that when we said it would be like a 
miracle in the morning if our readers 
would send help to the poorest parish 
in England, the miracle happened the 
next morning. 

Altogether £637 7s 2d was sent by 
our readers to Witten'Park in County 
Durham, where most of the men had 
been out of work for years ; and now 
the last penny has been handed over to 
them, and the vicar sends us the audited 
balance-sheet and the thanks that arc. 
beyond all auditing. 

But that is not the end of the miracle. 
What about the man this money helped 
to set up in business ? What about 
the daughter it sent to a training college? 
What about the life it saved after an 
accident ? What about the children 
\yho exchanged their rags for warm 
clothes, the mothers who for a time no 
longer starved themselves, and all those 
people whose hearts were lightened ? 

Who knows the whole difference 
made by that Canadian dollar, that 
book of stamps, the gold bangle, the 
Australian pound note, the many parcels 
of clothes, and all the rest of the varied 
collection which poured in from our 
readers, many of them poor themselves ? 
It all goes on, and, alas, the need 
for miracles continues; but on behalf 
of the Vicar of Witton Park and all the 
thankful people there we thank out- 
readers once again. 





A fisherman on the coast of Holland who needs&iit 


Seeing is 


O n the crowded route of the royal funeral procession i 
a benevolent publican at Paddington did his 
golden deed so well that we must record it, however 
late it be. 

At a corner of Praed Street, where the throng > 
was thickest, thousands craned their heads vainly 
and could see nothing. The publican, seeing the 
hopeless case of hundreds at his corner, came out and 
said, " Wait a minute ; I will tilt that mirror on the 
second floor." • fib 

It was a reflector about 3 feet by. 4, and wheirat ; 
was tilted 500 people got a perfect view in comfdrt. ; 
This happy idea suggested to the spectator who : 
wrote to The Times about it that if a few hundred 1 
mirrors had been placed on houses or other places ; 
along the route all who had gone to the procession, 
would have been enabled to see it in comfort. 



Workers in the Woodlands of Herefordshire—The heavy work of hauling felled timber over rough ground la still largely done by our old friend the turn 


Too Tired To Get Into Trouble 


B elieving j that prevention is better 
i ■ than punishment, the police depart¬ 
ment of New York City has opened its 
first Youth Centre in Brooklyn. 

The centre! is open from 3 to 10 daily, 
and offers a multitude of activities 
designed to appeal more to boys’ than 
smashing windows and milk bottles and 
starting street fights. The plan is, as one 
policeman put it, to use up their surplus 
energy so that they will be so tired that 
they simply cannot get into trouble. 

The police arc modelling their centres 
on a trial venture opened by Dr Patty 
Smith Hill, a retired professor of Columbia 
University, who interviewed a group 


of youthful offenders to find out why 
they gave trouble. “ We have no place 
to go to and nothing to do after school,” 
was their simple explanation. 

These boys were, suspicious of Dr 
.Hill's Youth Centre until she invited 
them to plan their own programme. 
Chemistry was what they wanted to go 
in for, so that they could learn to make 
tear-gas bombs to attack a rival gang in 
the next street. So chemistry it was, and 
they soon found science much more 
enthralling than street warfare. The 
policemen’s centre is named after'one 
of their men who -lost his life in the 
service. 


Harwich For Sunshine The BRAZEN SERPEN' 


England can always be reckoned on 
for surprises in the weather. 

Who would have thought that last 
year Harwich was the sunniest place in 
these islands ? 

- It had. 1910..hours.sunshine in 1935, 
almost as many hours as there are 
years in the calendar. But there were 
several other places. running it close, 
Lowestoft with 1877 hours, Herne Bay 
1857, Sandown,. Isle of Wight, with 1893. 

In a splendid summer-even London, 
which in. one year , was ..classed as the 
cloudiest-place in the British Empire, 
enjoyed hundreds of sunny hours during 
the Silver Jubilee. 


P eople at East Grinstead have taken fright; at 
one of .the oldest symbols of the doctor’s 
healing art. ■. U- 

- On the. water tower, of the new Cottage Hospital 
is a brass serpent, which has.been.held,by the doctors 
to be a . sign of the healing power of the. physicians 
since the days of. Aesculapius., There.is much tg bo 
said for.the serpent. Twined.serpents.were on the 
staff of Hermes, the messenger of the Greek gods. 
They became the symbol of ambassadors who brought. 
■peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Aesculapius may have thought they would do .for. 
settling internal disorders. In our own day the 
serpents are on the seals of Colleges of Physicians 
and the collars of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
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So Simple 


It is a splendid idea, simple like all good ones, and 
easy to carry out. Why should there not be, set in 
the fronts of houses on public routes, sockets in which 
long mirrors could be fixed on great occasions ? We 
ourselves have called for a Processional Way, and 
we hope to see it in time for the Coronation ; but why 
should not this simpler idea be generally accepted by, 
say, our great banks and other offices which happen 
c/ to lie on our recognised royal ways ? It should not be 
difficult or awkward, and it would mean that the little 
liman behind, and the children crushed in the thick of 
Jthe crowd, could see only a little less well than the 
oiront-line lucky ones. 

bahIf you can’t see, look up into the mirror would be the 
({'. slogan of the crowd, and the end of it all would be 
nthat all would see and go home happy and contented 
instead of being disappointed. 
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NIB NEWS 


‘The Post Office Pen 
Follows the Railway Bun 

MORE HONEST PEOPLE 

The cross-legged post office pen has 
gone the way of the old railway bun. 

A scarlet pen with an excellent nib 
of stainless steel is now supplied in 
post offices all over the country, and 
thus life will be made smoother by 
the removal of one more small irritation 
so wearing to the nerves. 

As long ago as 1929 an experiment 
was made of supplying better nibsj 
but at that time there were many 
people about who took' out the nibs 
to use in their own pens. So many 
disappeared that the new type was 
withdrawn, and back came the exaspera¬ 
ting variety which becomes so easily 
cross-nibbed. • Perhaps the idea was 
that if you give people a bad pen they 
will not steal it. 

Lately the Post Office has tried again, 
and 10,000 of the new scarlet pens were 
issued in certain districts. The nibs 
were fitted with a special locking device 
so that the nib could not be taken out 
unless pliers were used. 

Fortunately the experiment was a 
success. So few of tile pens were 
appropriated that an order lias now 
been given for 100,000 more and for 
a million and a'half stainless steel nibs 
which will not have the locking device, 
for the honour of the man in the street 
is to be trusted. 

So popular is the new nib that a 
great number of customers have asked 
where they can obtain supplies. 


Glass is Now a Textile 


G lass is now to be ranked, it seems, The second girl knitted a lovely hat. 


among the textiles. 


The third girl, even more ambitious, sat 


. There is a. factory in America which down at a loom and wove a rug six feet 
will soon be producing glass thread from long and three feet wide. ... 


raw material placed m its lurnaces to 
the amount of 24 tons a day. It will 
have 55,000 feet of floor space and is 
being completed at great speed. • . 

Readers of the C N will recall how two 
years ago a new Cinderella walked about 
London resplendent .in' a .shimmering 
dress made entirely of glass thread, yet 
as light as one : made of taffeta. A 
professor at the Teddington Research 
Laboratory described the new pliable 
glassware, which could be thrown on the 
ground without fracturing. 

The factory in America is the develop¬ 
ment of a laboratory in Illinois, where 


Another neighbour used tlie material 
as bands round his fruit trees, with 
results as effective as if he had used 
sacking or grease-proof paper to ward 
off insect pests. ... , 

In addition to its flexibility the glass 
threads have qualities transcending 
those of threads of organic origin. They 
react in a different way to waves bf 
sound and rays of heat, while serving as 
insulators to the passage of electricity. 
Fire-proof tents and theatre screens 
suggest themselves at once as objects 
for which the new material will be 
invaluable, and electric wires and cables 


after ten years of experiments based on will be safely encased in it. 


earlier work by scientists iii Germany a 
material" called . spun-glass wool was 
evolved. This invention calls to mind 


The process of manufacture is as yet 
known to very few, but we can ail grasp 
the possibilities of a textile that has the 


the work of Sir Joseph Swan in producing qualities of glass without its brittleness. 

threads of artificial silk similar to those__ 

which come through the spinnerets of 

silkworms or spiders, for these glass LEVIATHAN 

threads are so fine that about a hundred 

arc required to make a thread as thick Leviathan is in the news' again, 
as ordinary sewing-cotton. It is claimed Soon after some fishermen had thrown 
that one pound of glass can be turned out tlieir nets near Burton Port, Donegal, 
into ten million yards of filament, which they caught a whale, 
can be twisted into threads from which The huge creature struggled to be 
dresses, curtains,, tapestries, and rugs free and its tail reared high out of the 
can be made, and even into string and water alongside the boat, but its 
stout cording. body became ever more entangled. 

The story is told of three girls who While the boat leaped up and down 
lived near the laboratory and were so the crew managed to cut away the net 
amazed by the claims of the scientists from the tail. . Immediately the whale 
that they resolved to test them for plunged with such force that their 
themselves. They succeeded in obtain- craft was almost upset. Then, as it 

• .. r _ _^ C 11. _ __j_• 1 11__ .1 11. _ __ i _ ** 


ing a few spools of the new material 
from the laboratory and set to work. 
One crocheted a piece of lace which 
resembled ordinary lace in every respect. 


thrashed the water ever more madly, 
they cut away the remainder of the net 
and, as relieved as any of them, the 
whale swam away. 



I®*; 


oifl In this striking picture, taken In Herefordshire, a sturdy team stands ready to move off when the big load of logs on their wagon has been secured, 


■ of East Grinstead 

The mistake of .the architect of the Cottage 
Hospital seems to have been in putting up one serpent 
instead of two. They had Biblical authority for it, for 
Moses set up a,brazen serpent'in the wilderness, - 
bidding those, afflicted, by serpent bites to look up 
at it and be cured. 

But all this ancient lore passed by the grumblers- 
in Last . Grinstead. They said it brought bad 
luck, if not rain, and they want it taken down lest 
worse befall. We hope it will survive, but it is a 
melancholy sign that one man’s emblem is another 
■man's.superstition. As we go to press the secretary 
•of'the, hospital points out that it will cost £63 to 
remove the serpent, and invites the critics to pay. 
for it. 


A Storm Indeed 

A hailstorm which can seldom have 
been equalled in violence broke the South 
African summer in the Transvaal. 

It burst in the foothills of the Spring¬ 
bok flats, and one who saw it'describes 
it as a black cloud drifting over the hills 
to the settlement of the Barolong tribe. 
The cloud seemed to touch the ground, 
then to burst, dclugingThc ground with 
floods of rain, then pouring out hail in 
lumps of ice, as .big as coconuts. 

. In .half an hour the:ground was three 
feet deep in hailstones, and this bom¬ 
bardment from the cloud -killed tribes¬ 
men and their cattle. Crops were wiped 
out and a thousand families left destitute. 


The Lost Treasure of King John 

TDakely was there a clearer instance of It was the king’s baggage train, with the 
v throwing good money after bad than loot of the churches and abbeys he'had 
the bankruptcy of the enterprise seeking robbed, that was swallowed up that 
for the treasure lostbyKingJohnwhenlie ■ fatal night 72a years ago, and ever since 

Wash'^m^ie 16^ '^ e * n cross * n & '^ lc men have hoped to recover it.' ' 

, Three years ago a company came into 
Q.remember the words in which -existence to explore for it. The Crown 
® t , lc Iuil S J oIln > granted licence to search; aeroplanes 

thc lols to HubS drBurch 8 - 0 announCC flew over the site, photographing the 
tne loss to -Hubert ae Burgh . -scene; men surveyed at ground-level 

I’ll tell thee, Ilubert, half my power this over land reclaimed from the water 
night, • which was believed to be the exact spot 

■Passing these flats, are taken by the tide ; at which-the disaster occurred. 

These Lincoln Washes have devoured Over £27,000 was spent, but not a 
them, coin or a helmet rewarded the search. 
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""Site!” K * 

, , „ T , Dritish advci 

When the C N, tracking down a U anc j l JU ift 

rumour tliat Alice the Zoo elephant, - discovery and 
favourite of Victorian children, was For long year 
still alive, asked Alice, where art thou ? apparently unci 
an Australian correspondent answered, the wikis and tc 
Alice, a well-established centenarian, world's populati- 
was still flourishing and still entertaining .g 0 million peo 
at a circus in Sydney'.- A photograph of -p]jj s colonisii 
her venerable wrinkled head followed. British children 
Now another correspondent, the post- courage and c: 
master of Goomalliug, Western Australia, fathers and to f 
sends us a fresh assurance that Alice is ac ]y?* 1 t ur .® - o 
still travelling and still worldng, He S >C0 P c i- > n 1 ■* <• 
saw her at the railway station of Bunbury j? m pfrc a ]^is t 
pushing railway trucks. white children 1 

Alice put her head to the rearmost Dominions, no 
truck and gradually began her push, her home. If this f 
body sinking slowly till the train moved, the vast ctnpt; 
The postmaster puts the weight she niust either reir 
moved along the rails in this way as at ^ ° 1Cr rac€S ' 
least 200 tons, and thinks, rightly or ” Great 

wrongly, that an English shire horse From time to 
could do no better, if as much. of the facts of i 

After pushing the train of trucks us gather them 
along Alice would unload a truck and At the end of 
again push the train so that the next of the British I 
truck could be unloaded. All this was were of the Ei 
done without any word of command by the number c 
her keeper, who merely talked to her about 64 millioi 
in a conversational way. British Isl 

Very old and very wise is Alice. Long Empire O 

may she carry on. ' Of the rem; 

---—-- white total of ' 

THE UNSEEN HERALDS Canadians and 

Dy Ono Who Tried To Oee Them African Dutch. 

A correspondent who approves of our . When, we re 
suggestion tor a great Processional Way for islands, m all tl 
London sends us this note. paint red on t 

It seems right that one voice should 22 .o°o,ooo whi 
be raised against the thoughtlessness millions are Eril 
of those who have control of our ,i c ’ a P r 
national pagedntry. wellare of the 1 

It- is full of colour and dignity, b ilitv of eovern 
unequalled in the world, and our people - T “ 
gather together in multitudes to see us cxan 

it. They gathered in hundreds of “! c ^ 2 :?. 0 ?'? 0 , 0 
thousands to see the Proclamation of 1 he British Isle 
the King, lining the route for miles. people, of wlioi 
What came they out for to see ? j, r *d■ .f* 1 jlj es 
Heralds in gorgeous costumes, bringing , J 
a touch of the Middle Ages into our T , ’ , . • , 

Twentieth Century, a sense of the A , ■ ’ , 

continuity of things ip this old land, about „. 0000 
a glow of pride that in this changing b t 8 ' 

world so much remains to us. ^ population ( 

And what did these thousands see, c f New Zealaiu 
lining this route mile after mile ? To co ' are 

Four trumpeters on horseback, the w ;j- b (.] lc a ‘eas 

Life Guardsmen, and the gorgeous somc remarka 

Heralds with their panoply shut up in Canadian ccon 
painted coaches. country ” win 

As for hearing, the vast crowd at 3,729,000 squat 
Charing Cross heard nothing and saw with its popula 
little, though all might have seen and million people, 
heard had the Herald left his coach 3,000,000 squa: 
ancl seized the glorious opportunity of barely more tl: 
proclaiming the King from the platform families. Then 
of King Charles’s statue, the obvious us not forget t 
point of vantage. circle of 400 n 

It seems a very great pity that stage fercnce of whicl 
management is so badly managed in Melbourne, an 
the name of the State by those who 500,000 square 
have so much that is good to stage. ing in fertility 

Sim and Sam, the Tantalising Twins 


eep the Empire Going 


Dritish adventurous spirits founded 
and built the British Empire by 
discovery and conquest. 

For long years they poured out, in an 
apparently unending stream, to subdue 
the wilds and to colonise them, bringing 
under dominion a large part of the 
world’s population. Today thereareabout 
480 million people living under the flag. 

This colonising was possible because 
British children were born to inherit the 
courage and endurance of tlicir fore¬ 
fathers and to follow them in the paths 
of advpnture. Always the future of a 
people is in its children. 

A great problem is now arising for the 
Empire. It is this—that the number of 
white children horn is failing all over our 
Dominions, no less overseas than at 
home. If this falling-off continues, then 
the vast empty spaces of the Empire 
must eitlier remain empty or be peopled 
by other races. 

A Great World Problem 

From time to time we have given some 
of the facts of this important case. Let 
us gather them together here. 

At the end of 1934, °f the 480 millions 
of the British Empire, about 72 millions 
were of the European races. Of these 
the number of British was roundly 
about 64 millions, thus distributed : 
British Isles, 49,000,000 
Empire Overseas, 15 , 000,000 

Of the remaining 8,000,000 of the 
white total of 72,000,000 the main con¬ 
tributors , are some 4,000,000 Frcnch- 
Canadians and less than a million South 
African Dutch. 

When we realise that outside these 
islands, in all the far-flung territories we 
paint red on the maps, there are only 
22,000,000 white people, of whom 15 
millions are British, we see how much is at 
stake. It is a problem which concerns the 
welfare of the world. Onb-fourth of the 
world’s land is British, and the responsi¬ 
bility of governing it is a grave one. 

Let us examine the distribution of 
the 22,000,000 whites of the Empire. 
The British Isles have roundly 50,000,000 
people, of whom all but about a million 
are British. The 22 millions outside the 
British Isles arc: in Europe, somc 
600,000 in Malta, Gibraltar, Channel 
Islands; in Asia some 300,000; in 
Africa some 2,000,000; in America 
about ix.000,000 ; in the South Seas 
about 8,300,000, of whom 6,700,000 arc 
the population of Australia and 1,600,000 
of New Zealand. 

To compare such small populations 
with the areas they inhabit is to get 
somc remarkable results. A great 
Canadian economist talks of “ empty 
country" when he compares the 
3,729,000 square miles of the Dominion 
with its population of just under eleven 
million people. Australia, with nearly 
3,000,000 square miles, is the home of 
barely more than a million and a half 
families. There is much desert, but let 
us not forget that within the area of a 
circle of 400 miles radius, the circum¬ 
ference of which passes through Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide, there are 
500,000 square miles of territory abound¬ 
ing in fertility and minerals. This area 
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is as big as England, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Hungary, and 
Czeclio-Slovakia put together, and 
these countries had in 1930 an aggregate 
population of nearly 213 millions. 

As for the Union of South Africa, its 
473,000 square miles have only some 
400,000 families. It governs under 
mandate the great territory of South- 
West Africa, conquered from Germany in 
the war, which lias an area of no less than 
322,000 square miles. This problem is 
complicated by the millions of natives 
of thesb regions, but there is room for a 
much greater white population. 

Now we come to the vital thing, which 
is not a matter of land or of the existing 
population, but of the Future, the 
children. Wc find that both here and in 
the oversea Dominions there is a failure 
to replace the existing stock of people. 

At home wc find that the elementary 
schools are receiving fewer and fewer 
children. In 1915 the London schools 
had 727,000 pupils ; in 1934 the number 
had fallen to 569,000; For 1936 the 
official estimate is only 525,0001 Soitisall 
over the land ; the schools are emptying. 

Or wc can look at what is called the 
birthrate, the number of children born 
.in a year for each 10,00 people in the 
country. This is now below 15 per 1000, 
whereas 20 per 1000 is needed to main¬ 
tain the population without increase.' 

It is estimated that in 40 years time 
there may be only 30,000,000 people in 
our country. If there were much emi¬ 
gration the fall would be sooner' and 
larger. Thus the very fountain-head of 
the Empire seems to be drying up. We at 
home can only supply emigrants at the 
cost of reducing all our own activities. 
Also it is true that in such a diminishing 
population the proportion of the elderly 
ancl old must increase as the proportion 
of children falls. The spirit of endeavour 
and adventure,fails with the loss of youth. 

The Greatest Need of the World 

Turning to the Antipodes we find 
Australia not replacing her people, the 
birthrate being under 17 per 1000, which 
is 3 per loco below replacement rate. 

Canada also is failing. The Frcnch- 
Canadians still have large families, but 
as a whole the Canadians have a birth¬ 
rate of only 22. South Africa is a 
little better, but this is due to the South 
African Dutch and not to the British 
settlers ; and the rate is falling. 

As we have seen, the British Empire, 
measuring neatly 14,000,000 square 
miles, has a British population of only 
64 millions. Germany, with no colonies, 

■ and an area of only 182,000 square miles, 
has a population of 66 millions. 

Few of vs realise that there are fewer 
British in at! the British Empire than 
there are Germans in Germany. 

It is useless to speak of great problems 
without suggesting just action, and the 
proper suggestion here is that the Empire 
must be peopled. Wc can people- it 
ourselves and we can open the doors to 
the land-hungry peoples. Both these 
things can and should be done. The 
greatest world need is for international 
agreement to give all peoples access to 
the wealth of the world. 

Sim in a Hurry 
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First Airman 

The All-Round Friend 
of the Lonely Island 

In the middle of the South Atlantic 
a splendid landing-place for aeroplanes 
has been prepared by the optimistic 
people of Tristan da Cunha, and wc hope 
they will not have to wait too long for 
their first airman. Who will fly to 
Tristan ? 

The sight of a sail is enough to send 
a shout round the island. Everybody 
rushes down to the beach and pushes off 
in little boats ; and even if the sail or the 
funnel draws no closer, but disappears 
over the horizon without a sign of greet¬ 
ing, the . island folk paddle their boats 
back, wot through and disappointed, but 
at least feeling that they have'had a 
sort of contact with the outside world. 
We can imagine their excitement, then, 
if an aeroplane should be circling round 
their landing-place. 

The C E in School and Church 

All this we know from the chaplain 
out there, Mr Harold Wilde, who writes 
to thank us for the C N, which is read 
more eagerly in that lonely island than 
in any of the many other far-away 
corricrs. of the world to which it goes. 
Mr Wilde tells us that he is teaching the 
children (and many of the grown-ups 
too) from the Children’s Encyclopedia 
and Arthur Aloe’s Shakespeare, using 
these both in school and church, and 
wishing he had more books like them. 

Mr Wilde, who is priest-judge-school- 
master-dqctor-dcntist of his little domain, 
has turned his sitting-room into a hos¬ 
pital, from, which 30 patients have already 
gone out cured, lie himself inspired the 
clearing of the landing-stage. -He has 
made a carpenter’s bench and started 
the boys and men in carpentry and the 
women and girls in knitting stockings of 
Tristan wool and making penguin tozzle 
mats. These he would like to get a 
market for, for it seems to him that the 
islanders could do much in the way of 
self-support and are keen to progress. 

Loneliness I have never felt for a 
moment {says their chaplain) ; in fact, I 
.think this ts a place of opportunity, and 
one could do much more if one. had the. 
tackle. At present tve are waiting for fair 
weather to go to Nightingale Island for 
eggs, and then to Inaccessible for potatoes. 
Every month secs its own jobs, and so the 
time passes quickly. We expect the 
Norwegian whalers here next month, and 
. they are always good friends to its. 

Write To the Chaplain 

If any more of our readers would like 
to be good friends to these six score 
people on an island where ships seldom 
call they have only to send anything, 
food and clothing and books, a football 
or a letter, or anything else not perish- 
' able, to The Chaplain, Tristan da 
Cunha, c/o SPG, 15 Tuftoh Street, 
Westminster, S W 1. 

In return, if any readers woidd care 
to have stockings or mats.from Tristan, 
wooden toys, or perhaps some curious 
oddment, they have only to tell the 
chaplain and lie will arrange it gladly, 
for ho longs to help these islanders to 
help themselves and to take somc of the 
burden of caring for their material wants 
off the shoulders of the SPG. The C ,N 
sends its greetings to Tristan and to 
Air Wilde, one of the loneliest but one 
of the happiest and most loyal of all our 
Empire men. _ See, World Map 

Earl Haig’s banner and. the flag oi 
. the First Army Corps are to be taken 
I back to France.and hung in the British 
. cliurcli at Ypres. 

A CN reader at Bristol has a kitten 
which regularly seats itself under the 
scullery tap to wash in the stray drops 
of water that'fall. 
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THE TRAVELS OF CARL AKELEY'S DREAM MUSEUM OF TOYS 



The present position 
of I'luto 


PLUTO 

Was It Captured By the 
Solar System ? 

A PLANET FROM OUTER SPACE 

Dy the C N Astronomer 

Next week the early morning sky 
will have an added interest because the 
waning Moon will successively pass 
near to Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury. 

On Monday morning, February 17, 
she will appear a little way to the right 
of Jupiter, and to the left of him on 
Tuesday morning. By Thursday, Feb¬ 
ruary 20, the Moon, then a very' slender 
crescent and low down near the south¬ 
east horizon, will appear only a little 
way above; between 6 and 6.30 is the 
v best time to look. 

At the same time Mercury will be a 
short distance below and to the left of 
the Moon, but the brightening dawn will 
make it very improbable that Mercury 
will be seen. 

The remote little world of Pluto is 
now only a little way to the south of 
overhead between 9 and 10 o’clock of an 
evening, and, though quite invisible to 
us, his position may be exactly located 
with the aid of our 
star-map. Pluto 
is south-east of 
Gemini’s bright 
stars Castor I and 
Pollux, being 
almost in aline with 
them and some way 
. north of Procyon. 

P1 u t o is bow 
about 3353 million 
miles away, nearly 
640 million miles 
farther away than 
Neptune. Every year Pluto comes nearer 
to 11s, as he is (travelling toward his peri¬ 
helion, or the nearest point .of his orbit to 
the Sun, but he will not reach this until 
the year 1988. Then he will be at his 
nearest to us and 2660 million miles away, 
being much brighter and appearing of 
between 12th and 13th magnitude. 

Pluto will then be visible with tele¬ 
scopes of moderate power, and much 
more will doubtless be learned about this 
remarkable little world with its singular 
orbit so much out of harmony with the 
rest of the Solar System; indeed, it 
makes one wonder whether Pluto was 
not “picked up," as it were, by the 
attraction of the Solar System and in¬ 
corporated from outer space. For he 
appears to be no more than some 4000 
miles in diameter and very different 
from the world that, was expected to 
exist far beyond the orbit of Neptune. 

Neptune and Pjuto 

Moreover, Pluto’s orbit comes within 
tliat of Neptune, so that there will 
conic a time, nearly fifty years lienee, 
when Pluto will actually approach some 
40 million miles nearer to us than Nep¬ 
tune. They cannot meet, however, for 
by then Neptune will be far away toward 
the other side of his orbit and down 
in Sagittarius, actually many hundreds 
of millions of miles farther from Pluto 
than he is at present. 

It is owing to this " Box and Cox ” 
arrangement that these two worlds are 
for ever kept apart and there is but little 
possibility of Neptune ever capturing 
Pluto for a satellite, as he appears to 
have done in the case of Triton, his 
moon. Moreover, although Pluto crosses 
the orbit of Neptune twice in the 247J 
years it takes to travel round the Sun, it 
does so on a different plane, for Pluto’s 
orbit has a different inclination to the 
extent of about 151 degrees. 

The arrow in the star-map indicates 
how far Pluto has travelled since he 
was discovered in 1930, Though he 
speeds continuously at about 180 miles 
a minute and six times faster than a 
shot from a gun/how-short tlic distance 
appears when so far away. G. F. M. 


A Hall of Africa 
in America 

Carl Akeley’s dream of Africa lias 
come true. “A great African Hall is 
being opened this year in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

In this hall the big game of the Dark 
Continent will all be grouped in their 
habits as they live. Here will be the 
mountain gorillas in their forest home; 
and here a family of lions. There will bo 
. giraffes and zebras at the drinking-pool, 
and the giant sable, the eland, the greater 
koodoo on the hills. Eight groups in all ~ 
will make a picture of Africa such as 
never before has been seen. 

No other museum has anything like 
it, and it puts the huddled regiments of 
stuffed wild beasts elsewhere to shame. 
Our own Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington may well envy it, 
though our 'Whale Gallery and' Bird 
Gallery are something to be proud of. 

Carl Akeley will never see his dream, 
for he lies at rest on the slopes of Mount 
Mikeno in the Africa he loved. But we 
may recall the day when the vision came 
to him. It was while out with his native 
boys, and a bull elephant charged him. 

A Terrific Encounter 

He had often wondered what he ought 
to do if such a thing happened, and he 
did it. When the elephant was on him 
he grasped one of its tusks in each hand 
and swung himself backward to the 
ground between them. The huge crea¬ 
ture dashed its head down toward its 
victim, and the tusks pierced the ground.- 
But meeting some hard obstacle they 
only dug part of the way iii. 

The elephant withdrew, being satisfied 
that Carl Akeley was killed, and he was, 
in fact, in a very bad way, with crushed 
chest and broken ribs, and insensible. 
But hours afterwards the boys came back, 
afraid to touch their apparently dead 
master. He was not dead, and at last 
recovered consciousness. Unable to 
move, he thought his spine was broken. 

Three months he remained in his bed, 
and then recovered. That was in 1909, 
and two years later he was back again in 
Africa with a battery of cameras to 
renew his work. He always said he 
never regretted the three months illness 
because it was in that time the thought 
of the great African Hall came to him. 


NEW ENEMY TO WOOD 

First Step To Its Decay 

A new enemy to the wood which 
frames our buildings from foundation 
to roof was presented to the members of 
the Timber Exchange. 

. Dr E. A. Rudgc thinks the first step 
to decay is caused neither by a fungus 
nor a beetle, but by a chemical. It is 
a fungus and a beetle together which 
bring our elm trees tottering, and a 
wood-beetle which crumbles our ancient 
roofs to dust. But chalky water can do 
nearly as much damage, and gives a 
lead to the rest. 

Dr Rudge has examined those ■ old 
wooden water-pipes which used to carry 
London’s water supply, as well as the 
wooden piles of vanished London tribu¬ 
taries of the Thames, like the Fleet or 
Walbrook. He has added to his collec¬ 
tion wood that had lain for half a century 
beneath a blast furnace and gate posts 
from country farms. We ourselves have 
seen wood used by the Romans for. 
carrying water. 

In all he traces the- beginnings of 
decay to the action of water which has 
an acid mixture of chalk or lime in it. 
Hard water some would call it. 

Not all the authorities agree with 
Dr Rudge, but he is being helped by 
them in his experiments because if he is 
right it is bad for timber to try to season 
it by heat and moisture. It is nearly as 
bad to whitewash it; and paint con¬ 
taining chalk does it no good. 


Building Up a Big 
Collection 

DELIGHTS OF THE 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 

A Burmese lady who has just come 
to London has a skirt made of an 
old bill-of-lading! 

We saw her the other day at the 
Institute of Medical Psychology, where 
she danced to meet us in company with 
a red-coated Burmese priest. The 
strings which moved the legs of these 
puppets were worked by Mrs Stopford 
Douglas, who is making a wonderful 
collection of toys from the primitive 
parts of the world. 

The Colonial Office has .sent circulars 
to teachers abroad asking them to 
collect what they can from native 
children in the schools, and the toys are 
to be exhibited to the public if money 
can be found for showcases. With the 
Burmese lady came a hollow basketwork 
ball, some toy temple-gongs, and a 
puppet horse which prances about and 
tosses its head. 

Western Influence in Zanzibar 

The latest consignment is from 
Zanzibar, and here Western influence is 
beginning to make itself felt. A flying- 
ground suggested a toy of cotton-reels 
and revolving propellers, while it was an 
ingenious child who evolved a primitive 
piano from steel umbrella ribs. The 
scooter with its home-made klaxon might 
well have come from any poor street in 
England, but only a native child could 
have made the rattles of African nuts 
and seeds. We all know the toy tele¬ 
phone of two tins and a length of thread, 
but who knew that bits of deerskin 
stretched over Baobab shells make 
excellent receivers of sound when cotton 
is stretched between them ? 

When we have looked at Omar 
Abdullah’s aeroplane and another child’s 
model millstones wc can admire a clever 
pith model of one of the elaborate front 
doors of which the natives of Zanzibar are 
so proud. The native child can be very 
practical at times, and we should like to 
see him using the wooden pattens he 
makes to keep his feet dry in wet 
weather : he holds them on by -winding 
his big toe round a peg. 

Old English toys are badly wanted for 
the museum, and the Institute gladly 
welcomes gifts of playthings which, show 
no influence of mass production. 


Rooks and Rectors 

The world may be upside-down for 
men just now, but that it is not too bad 
for British rooks is proved by the 
increase in their population. 

Many country people have already 
noticed this, and now Mr Hockley 
Clark of Long Ditton has completed a 
census proving it. 

This has set people remembering odd 
facts about rooks, such as the rooks of 
Ingham in Norfolk, who left in a body 
with the rector who had to give up that 
living about 23 years ago. The family 
of another rector in Devonshire picked 
up a young rook and made a pet of it 
and actually, taught it to talk—the only 
talking rook we have heard of. 

One of the oldest rookeries seems to 
.be the 70 or so nests in the deer park 
at Courtfield, Hereford ; and London 
still has at least two of its own, one 
in a five-acre square surrounded by 
houses at Forest Hill, another old- 
established one of nearly 100 nests in 
Wanstead Park. 


A new law in Turkey imposes medical 
examinations on cyclists. All'who apply 
for driving licences arc given an 
examination covering blood, eyesight, 
hearing, and nerve tests, and are only 
allowed to take their driving tests if 
found fit. 
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-are you? 


'"THOUSANDS of boys and girls 
all over the country arc flocking 
to join the League of Ovaltineys. 
Why don’t you be a member, too? 
We have ever such jolly times with 
the secret highsigns, special signals 
and an exciting mystery code that 
only Ovaltineys can understand. 

All Ovaltineys can qualify for a 
lovely bronze badge, like the one I’m 
wearing. Why don’t you send the 
form to the Chief Ovaltiney to-day, 
and join in the fun we have ? 

He’ll send you the official Rule- 
book which tells you all the secrets 
of the Ovaltineys, and shows you' 
the way to keep always fit and happy. 
Get your friends to join the League 
too, and share in the amusements 
planned for Ovaltineys. 

Fill up the 

Application Form Below 

On receipt of the form below, the Chief 
Ovaltiney will send you the official Rule- 
hook and tell you how to get your bronze 
badge. Send the form in an open envelope 
(Jd. stamp). 



POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

The ‘ Ovaltine ’ Factory, 

King’* Langley, Herts. 

1 wish to become ■ a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rule-book of the League. 


Name . 

. Age 

Address .. 


C.N. 15-2-36 (Write in BLOCK letter,) P.175a 
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THERE WERE GIANTS 
IN THOSE DAYS 

Tales of Wise Men 

HANDLING EXPLODING GASES 

Lord Rayleigh, addressing young 
scientific men at the Royal College of 
Science, led them away from the 
fragments of the atom to tell them of 
the giants at work before the new 
atom was born. 

There was Lord Kelvin, who, after a 
lifetime of work, was brought face to 
face with radium and with atoms which 
split up and gave off rays. He was so 
astonished that at first he thought the 
radium must bo undergoing some 
chemical action. When he recognised 
that such a view would not work he 
still had his doubts about young 
Professor Rutherford’s ideas on the 
splitting up of the atom. 

Youthful Irreverence 

Lord Rayleigh, who was then young 
Mr Strutt, had none, and with youthful 
irreverence offered to bet the greatest 
man of his day that in six months he 
would change his mind. 

Lord Kelvin was too great a man to 
suppose he could never be wrong, or to 
refuse to admit if. He did come round 
to Rutherford’s view of the atom, and 
when he met his young challenger again 
that year gravely offered him the small 
token of the bet. 

Another giant was Sir William Crookes, 
who thought of a Fourth State of matter 
before the new atom was born; and 
this state of matter was much the same 
as the electrons, positrons, and neutrons 
which now keep the young scientists so 
busy. Sir William just missed the X-rays, 
and when he was over 80 offered to the 
Admiralty an invention very like tho 
invisible rays now coming into daily use. 

Origin of the Vacuum Flask 

Then there was Sir James Dewar,' 
whose vacuum flasks are so much in 
daily use now that everybody has them 
and has forgotten why first they were 
made. Wfien Professor Dewar was 
liquefying one gas after another, nitrogen, 1 
oxygen, air, and hydrogen (his last 
triumph), he found it difficult to collect 
the" liquids in quantity because the cold 
(not the heat) leaked away from them. 

So the silvered double flask with a 
vacuum space between its inner and 
Outer shells was invented, and we have 
always thought that a good part of the 
idea was due to Mr Lennox, Sir James 
Dewar’s chief assistant. . 

The’liquid gas experiments at the 
Royal Institution were very expensive, 
explosive, and even dangerous. Once 
when King Edward the Seventh was at 
a lecture a flaslc of liquid air was spilt, 
fizzling over the royal boots, though no 
harm was done’. Explosions of some kind ; 
or another were not infrequent at some 
afternoon lectures which we attended. 

A Brave Man’s First Thought 

But they were most violent in the 
laboratory downstairs. It was an explo¬ 
sion-not of -liquid air but of acetylene 
gas whicli cost Lennox his eye; and that 
brave man’s first thought was to prevent 
ally further accident from the escaping 
gas. - Mr -Heath,- another assistant 
always at Dewar’s lectures, also lost an 
eye. But Sir James would never admit 
there was any danger. 

He was intensely proud of his work, 
and the happiest moment of his life 
was when lie showed to the. Royal 
Society his first tube of liquid hydrogen. 
On that day we sat next to, Professor 
Ramsay, who with Lord Rayleigh’s 
father was the discoverer of argon and 
nebh. ' When Dewar tried to liquefy 
helium and failed it was because his 
helium - , obtained 'from Bath; had' too: 
much lieon mixed with it. 1 


America s Safe 
Railways 

And Her Dangerous 
Roads 

The American railways, which count 
mileage by the ten thousand and carry 
hundreds of millions of passengers, are 
so safe that last year not a single 
passenger lost his life in a train accident. 

Against 1 this fortunate experience is 
put the frightful carnage on the Ameri¬ 
can roads, where last year 36,400 people 
were killed. 

If the American road killing were at 
the British rate it would be about 
21,000 a year. For our part we think 
both these figures a terrible reproach 
to those who tolerate them. 


A drawing 
lesson by the 
wayside in tiie 
early davs of 
Michael Angelo 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

Feb, 16. Franco-Prussian War ended . . 1871 

17. Moiicre, French dramatist, died at Paris 1673 

18. Michael Angelo died at Rome . . . 1564 

19. Copernicus, astronomer, horn at Thorn 1473 

20. Andreas Hofer shot at Mantua . . . 1810 

21. Spinoza, philosopher, died at The Hague 1677 

22. Ceorge Washington born in Virginia . 1732 

Sculptor, Painter, and Architect 

Students of mankind who have read 
thoughtfully the lives of great men of 
all nations have sometimes tried to 
select a group of men whom they regard 
as the greatest that have ever lived. 

Certainly in any 


ten, perhaps in 
any six, tho best 
judges would 
place Michael 
Angelo. 

He was one of the 
most magnificent of 
sculptors, painters, 
and architects, and 
a fine scholar, en¬ 
gineer, soldier, and 
poet. 

lie was born in 
Florence in 1475, 
when that city was 
the world’s centre 
of art and learning*, 
and, on becoming 
more famous than” 
the greatest of his 
day, lie was called 
to Rome to help in 
building St Peter’s, 
and to adorn other 
churches of the 
city with sculptures 
and paintings tiiat 
remain an attrac¬ 
tion for all the 
world. 

In sublimity of 
conception and ex¬ 
ecution Michael 
Angelo is supreme. 
He is in art what 
Milton and Dante 
are in poetry. 

Though all his life 
lie was harassed by 
troublous times, 
and by stupid men 
who hampered him 
in hisgreatschemes, 
he lived into his 
89th year, working 
magnificently to 
the end. 


THE FOOL AND HIS MONEY 

During quite recent years the gentle¬ 
men, who sell us various preparations 
for increasing our beauty and decreasing 
our aches and pains have hit on the 
telling device of inventing new diseases 
and disfigurements to alarm us into 
buying their marvellous bottles of magic 
mixture. • 

We have been looking at a list of 
twelve complaints recently invented in 
America of which the meclical profession 
has never heard! . For every one of 
them the American chemists will sell you 
something, and so, as the proverb says, 
a fool and his money are soon parted ! 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of February 1911 

The Tragedy of Learning To Fly. We. 

may expect the flying men to make 
great advances in 1911, though we can 
hardly hope that flight will become 
practicable, either this year or for many 
years, for ordinary people. Last year 
will be for all time one of the most 
memorable, yet one of the most terrible 
years in the science of artificial flight, 
for thirty daring men lost their lives 
while riding in aeroplanes. 

The year thus opened in terrible 
gloom for flying men. “ We have only 
to keep at it long.enough, for .us all to be 
killed,” said one of them. . 


THE LEAGUE AGAINST A BEETLE 

The serious character of the Colorado 
beetle pest may be gathered from the 
fact that a veritable League of Nations 
has been formed to fight it. 

At Brussels twelve States sent experts 
to a conference organised against it. 

The Colorado beetle is a native of 
North America, and has been imported 
into many lands. It plays havoc with 
potato crops. It is a little fellow, hardly 
half an inch in length, with a handsome 
yellow coat decorated with black spots 
and stripes. 

CAN AND .COOK 

It is not enough to can food, says tho 
inventor; we must fix a can that will 
cook its contents. - 

So, we are inlormed from America, 
canned food which heats itself is already 
on the market. The tin containing the 
food is encased in a larger can, which 
has unslaked lime in one compartment 
and water in another. Pun'ching holes 
through the walls of the water compart¬ 
ment allows the water to mix with the 
lime, which results in a chemical heat 
of sufficient intensity to make the food 
very hot . 

If you want Peace teach it 
to your children 

Give Them the C N 
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EVERYBODY'S LAND 

Two Million Acres 
of Commons 

WHAT IS ESTOVERS? 

That most useful body • the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society has issued a new pamphlet 
describing commons and their pro¬ 
tection. The subject is still mysterious 
to the public. 

As the author, Mr Humphrey Baker, 
says, the origin of common rights is 
obscure, although it is obvious that all 
land was once common to all men. 

In Domesday Book we find the record 
of tho ancient manors, the lords of which 
were served by "villeins’’ who owed 
tlicir lords various duties and worked 
acre strips of arable land. Tho lord’s 
land was called the demesne. The manor 
usually included portions of land used 
“ in common ” by all the people of tho 
manor, including poor cottagers, who 
had certain rights of use. Thus there 
was " common of turbary,” which meant 
the right to cut turf for fuel; and 
“ common of estovers,” which was the 
right to cut wood. 

Millions of Acres Enclosed 

In later times commons were enclosed 
by the lords of the manors. Much 
enclosure took place in Tudor times and 
afterwards by Act of Parliament. It is 
estimated that between 1700 and 1865 . 
five, million aerps of common were 
enclosed in England and Wales. 

• Since 1865 the State has reversed its 
policy of allowing this enclosure of. 
commons, and no further enclosure of 
common can be made without consent. . 

The public now thinks of a common 
as an open spaco for general enjoyment, 
and England and Wales have 2,000,000 
acres safe from enclosure or building. 

Those in doubt about rights of way 
or common rights should remember 
the address of the Commons Society: 
71 Eccleston Square, London, SWi. 

SCHOOLBROADCASTS 

Mr C. C. Gaddum in his Nature talk on 
Tuesday will tell us the best types of food 
to attract various birds to the garden. 

In Thursday’s World History broad¬ 
cast wc shall hear a deputation of workers 
calling at tho home of a hard old mill- 
owner to plead for better conditions; the 
deputation gains’the day as a result 
of a visit by Robert Owen. 

Mr R. H. Mottram’s talk on Thursday 
deals with East Anglia as the lieacj- 
•quarters of English agriculture, and - 
the broadcast will bo supported by an 
East Anglian farmer and by a record 
made of a Norwich cattle auction. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Insect Pests: by B, A. Keen. 
2.30 Music, Course I. 

Tuesday, 11.30 Surplus and Scarcity: by 
Commander Stephen ICing-Hall. 2.5 Feed¬ 
ing Birds : by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Howard 
Marshall on Anthony Hope’s book Tho 
Prisoner of Zcnda. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Simon do Montfort: by 
Rhoda Power. 2.30 How Man Wins Food : 
by A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.30 South China: by G, B. 
Barbour. 2.5 East Anglia—Tho Land: by 
R. H. Mottram. 2.30 Man and Machine—aii 
interlude: by L. du Garde Peach. 

Friday, 2.5 The Plain of Lombardy: by 
Alec Macdonald. 2.30 Music, Course II—•. 
Can You Hear Two Sounds at Once. ? : by 
Thomas Armstrong. 3.35 Foreign Affairs : 
by Charles Tower. 

Scottish Regional 

-Monday, 2.5 Tho Empire Overseas — 
-West meets East: by Peter Keith-Murray. 
Tuesday, 2.5 English Litcrature-^Drama, 
Bully Bottom : by William M'Callum Clyde. 
Wednesday, 2.5 Makers of Scotland— 
The Romance of Business : by J. D. Mackie. 
2.30 As National. 

Thursday,' 2.5 From Grass to Milk and 
Meat: by W. G. Ogg. 2.30 As National. 
Friday, 2.0 Weekly News Review : by 
Alexander Gray. 3.35 As National. 
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MICHAEL NORTH 


CHAPTER 13 

On Mont Joly 

ptAi> in liis own clothes once more, 
Michael was sponging the stain from 
his mouth and chin, while his good 
friend Zamat the mute held the basin and 
water, his brown lips fcurled back in a grin 
of amusement. 

“ I’ll tell, you one thing, Zamat—chuck 
me that towel, will you ?—I’ll tell you one 
thing, old fellow,” said Michael. “ I’d bo 
sorry for any professional boxer who tried 
to take Beni-Hassau on in a scrap ! " 

Zamat nodded his head up and down with 
joyous rapidity. Then he thumped his chest, 
which meant,” Like master, like man, Mister,” 
and after helping Michael on with his coat he 
hurried away to see if the coffee was ready; 

They wanted that coffee, did Beni- 
Hassan and Michael. At a striding gait 
they had hastened away through the 
forest, crossed the valley, and ascended the 
Hanks of Mont Joly, where they had taken 
possession of the refuge for climbers, 
abandoned now that the winter made 
climbing impossible. It was here, indeed, 
that jBeni-Hassan had set up his tent, as ho 
had expressed it to Michael the evening 
before when, conducted by Zamat, he had 
come from Geneva in a maze of mystification 
regarding his skis. . " 

” I might have guessed so ! ” he had 
cried when he’d entered the refuge. 

For there the missing skis were. And so 
were his ski-sticks. • 

" I might have guessed it 1 ” he had re¬ 
peated, eyeing his guide. " While Beni- 
Hassan was talking to me in that cafd you, 
Zamat, sneaked up behind me and carried 
them off! Then you took them to Beni- 
Hassan at some arranged place. And then 
you went off to lurk for me at the station ! " 
And Zamat had nodded most amicably, 
and Beni-Hassan, standing with folded arms, 
had made Michael welcome, given him food, 
and led him to a bunk where a sleeping bag 
was awaiting him. 

" In the morning,” Beni-Hassan had said, 
" we must talk.” 

The upshot of that promised talk in the 
morning had been their visit to their 
enemies' quarters. 
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And now this evening, as .they sipped 
their coffee in peace, amid the silence of the 
mountain-top and the snows, their window' 
shrouded to conceal the light of their lamp, 
and Zamat busy feeding the stove with 
dried boughs, Beni-Hassan, who had not 
. discarded his turban, but had gratefully 
restored his feet to his soft, hcellcss slippers, 
regarded Michael first in considering fashion, 
and then uttered, “ Well ? Is the young 
Anglais satisfied now ? ” 

” That Ramiro belongs to Don Luigi ? 
Yes,” said Michael, “ I am. But I don’t see 
yet what you want with my skis.” 

“ Have patience,” replied Beni-Hassan, 
with a grave smile. " When the corn hath 
ripened then the harvest is reaped. It may 
' be that'our corn is nigh to its ripening, and 
then, my friend, shall you and I put sickle 
to it.” He swept his arm.from right to left. 
” Thus 1 " he declared. " We shall gather 
all the harvest—aye, all at one reaping." 

" All the harvest 1 ” cried.Michaci. and his 
eyes shone, his breath came faster, he leaned 
forward anxiously, eagerly. ” All the har¬ 
vest 1 " he uttered again. ” Then that 
which you hinted in your message is true! 
You can clear my brother, Beni-Hassan ? ” 

The Moor responded curiously, with a 
question. “ That waiter at Geneva is in Don 
Luigi’s pay. Didst thou open thy mouth to 
himat all, Michael North ? Didst thou tell him 
that you feared 1 had taken thy skis ? " 

“ No. For I never- dreamed of it then,” 
declared Michael. 

" It is well. And now, the M'sicur ICapt 
' in Geneva ? Had he reason to suspect that 
you ever had seen me, in Megevc or else¬ 
where in Savoy ? " 

" None that I know of,” said Michael. 

" No, I’d say no reason.” 

" Then' no longer shalt thou have cause 
to fear for thy brother or to shrink from 
recognition,” answered the Moor. " Once 
more shall the name of North be fair in the 
land, and those who did misjudge him shall 
crave of him pardon. . Tis so, Michael 
North. Lo 1 Beni-Hassan hath spoken.” 

But Michael persisted. "No, please tell 
mo,” he implored. " YoukncwtliatDon Luigi 
had ferreted out my brother’s secret ? ” - 

Beni-Hassan inclined his head. 

" Yes, I thought you did because of your 
message. And you know what that secret 


is—how a few weeks ago my brother, who 
is much ’older than I am, was secretly 

expelled from France for—for-” 

. Michael was faltering. 

"For offences against the State,” Beni- 
Hassan said, very quietly.. 

Michael sat staring anil dumbfounded. 
When he found his tongue again, “ It beats 
me how you know 1 " ho uttered. 

" The young Anglais must repose his 
trust in his servant.” 

" Oh, Beni-Hassan,” cried Michael, " you 
arc not my servant 1 You’re my friend. 
You have been a wonderful friend to me. 
And from what I have seen,” he added," you 
are nobody’s servant really, Beni-Hassan. 
You go your own way. And you rule.” 

“ And yet doth one serve,” the majestic 
Moor answered, obscurely. Then for the 
first time since they had been talking 
together Michael saw a little flicker in those 
calm eyes which was nearer to a twinkle 
than anything else. " But say on con¬ 
cerning thy brother, friend Michael North.” 

“ I had come from Switzerland,wdicre I’mat 
school, toMegeve, andmy brother, whoworks 

at Grenoble, was about to join me-” 

“ You have no other brothers or sisters ? ’’ 
No. And my parents are in Australia. 
My brother looks after me,” said Michael 
North simply. He rose, and his voice broke 
. a little as he proceeded. 

"But instead of joining me at Megevc, 
as I was expecting, my brother sent word 
that the gendarmes-had come for him and 
had escorted him over the frontier with a 
warning that if he ever set foot, on French 
soil again he would be arrested upon that 
terrible charge. You know what the charge 
was 1 He was burning with shame.” 
Beni-Hassan inclined his head. 

" But lie was innocent; you know, lie was, 
Beni-Hassan ; you must know that because 
you’ve promised to clear him.” 

" But tell me of Luigi ? ” 

" I’m coming to that. I’ve got lo explain," 
rejoined Michael, dropping into his chair 
again with a groan. “With my brother's 
message the newspapers came—you remem¬ 
ber how full they were of the nameless 
Englishman expelled as a spy. They didn’t 
name him. They daren't, perhaps.” ■ 

" It may be they were instructed not to 
name him, my friend.” 

" Yes, very likely. You know. I suppose 
that was it. But this is what followed. 
My brother was so full of shame and 


humiliation that in the . word ho sent me 
he told mo. on no account whatsoever to 
talk about myself at Megevc. He sent me 
money, and I was to stay there till the 
holidays were over and I could go back to 
school; but for my own sake, he wrote, I 
had better not mention anything. My name 
hasn't got out, he wrote..Don't you let it 
leak out, Michael, by talking at all.” 
Michael paused. " And that is what 
weighed with me,” he said hoarsely. " I had 
my brother’s secret to guard.” 

" You did well,” said his friend. 

" They used to pester me with questions 
where I had come from, and who my people 
were, and why I was there by myself. Oh, 
my only way to answer was to say nothing, 
because a single incautious word might have 
started the ball rolling. So Ramiro didn’t 
find out, and none of them did.” Michael’s 
voice broke again. " But somehow Don 
Luigi knew. And he gave me the choice of 
going an errand for him or of having my 
brother’s disgrace published all ovcrMegeve.” 

Beni-Hassan kept silence. 

" So I did what any decent chap W’oukl 
have done,” Michael cried out. 

" Moreover,” the Moor replied, with a 
nod of assent, " it was not much that Don 
. Luigi asked thee to do ; just to carry thy 
skis to Geneva and bring them back again. 
Aye, on the face of it, a most trifling errand." 

" Yes," exclaimed Michael, n Yes. And 
now you have all 1 ” 

CHAPTER 14 

The Attack 

'Then after Zamat had replenished the 
*■ stove, with its jointed iron flue 
poking out through the side wall, and had 
curled himself up to sleep in front of it, 
his master began to speak in such new, 
brisk tones that Michael was startled by the ” 
changes this mysterious man could assume. 

" Friend Anglais, there are two things 
which you must be told. First, that it was 
necessary for me to visit Don Luigi and his 
friends in order to verify certain suspicions. 
And that I took you with me because I 
.wished you to see for, yourself what manner 
of creatures they are." 

Michael nodded pleasantly. " Yes," ho 
said. " Now number two ? ” 

" I wonder if you havo guessed it ? I 
dare say you have. The suspicion is not 
all on my side." 

Continued on page 14 
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" 7 children’s Story Hook V 1‘cter anil 
1 ( Pamela." It telle a thrilling story in 

which you too will hud interest. 
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TABLE TENNIS 

SET: In box. Net, 
two post*, two bats 
ana balls, 90 
coupons and Free 
Voucher . 


SPEED . BOAT: ] 

Fitted with strong 
clockwork drive. 
Length 13 102 
coupons and Free 
Voucher . 


BOX OF PYRAMID 
CUBES: Novel 
building blocks. 
Range of pictures. 
90 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


THREE-DECK PEN¬ 
CIL BOX WITH 
RULE: Holds lots 
of pencils, pens, 
etc. 48 coupons and 
Free Voucher . 


BOY SCOUT'S 
KNIFE: Strong aitd 
useful .: An ideal 
gift for boys. 48 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 




CHILD’S. PASTRY 

SET: With spoons, 
roller, board, etc. 
Make mother a 
cake. 78 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


'k Send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept.SCl2, Rowntrce & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for 
special list of boys’ and girls’ gifts, with FREE VOUCHER value 3 coupons 
wiwniwaai i.im——ww— ——i REMEMBER THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF OTIlEn VALUABLE GIFTS, TOO .. III 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Ask mother to buy you Rowntrce’s 
delicious Cocoa. Inside every i-lb. 
tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very 
quickly you’ll have enough to get any 
gift you want. Ask for Rowntree’s 
Cocoa twice a day — it’s good for you. 

READ THIS, MOTHER! 

Rowntree's Cocoa is now improved 
by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more diges¬ 
tible— helps more in digesting other 
foods—and is more bone and muscle- 
building than ordinary cocoa. Still 
only 5$d. per I-lb. tin with 3 FREE 
GIFT COUPONS. 
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Romance of the Seven Seas 
in Story and Picture 


• 



The \llustrations in 
■J | If If 1 this great work have 

v V v l' een \gathercd from 

all oyer the world, 
n IIM“IV% an( i include tin 

^ I I H' rT "addition io the thou • 

V,/ L Li I\ sands, of real photo * 

graphs) reproduc ■ 

| E 1*^ S“ f* iions Masterpieces 

L/ j( I I ||v by. marine artists, 

I I V* I l\Lw diagrams, plans and 
prints. 

There will be sections beautifully reproduced by 
photogravure; also a number of magnificent - > 


A Thrilling New Part Work 



FULL 

COLOUR 

PLATES 


The story of the Seven Seas, ami of the ships that sail 
them is one of intense and abiding interest. It is pre¬ 
sented in SHIPPING WONDERS OF THE VVORI.D 
in a manner which will grip the imagination with vivid,' 
powerful descriptions of ships and the sea and please the 
eye with the most brilliant collection of maritime photo¬ 
graphs and pictures ever gathered together within the 
covers of a popularly priced weekly publication. 

This unique publication is the most important, the most 
comprehensive hook of ships and the sea published 
within living memory. It will tell the story of ships and 
the sea in peace and war, of. discovery, development, 
failure and triumph, of shipbuilders, engineers, sailor- 
men and admirals, ox battles at . sea and of our glorious 
navy and merchant service from their early days down 
to the present time. 


On Sale at all 
Newsagents &• 
Bookstalls. 


SHIPPING WONDERS OF, THE WORLD is in every 
way worthy to take its place in the highest rank in the 
annals of shipping, lore. It is a masterpiece of beautiful 
printing and absorbing reading. The complete work 
will bind up into two handsome volumes, which' will 
be a source of never-ending interest and pride to those 
who own them. 

F gipp in Part '• 

5n in An exquisite 

GIFT PICTURE 

of R.M.S. Queen Mary 

This is a perfectly reproduced copy of Frank II. Mason’s 
superb engraving of Britain’s new super-liner and is given 
loose for framing. This part also contains a beautiful 
COLOUR PLATE of the dipper ship Ariel. 


-r_— •- 


I PART ONE READY NOW 
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icTte, Uw fruit ^ 


What bliss a packet of Rowntree’s can be! 
The refreshment of lime and lemon—The sweet 
j uiciness of plum, tangerine, apticot and goose¬ 
berry. Strawberries and raspberries, too! The 
joy of blackcurrants! 

DON’T FORGET IRownttec’s Fru'ltCIcar Gums (fW)and Fruit 
Pastilles {Medium) are sold loose, 6d. per \\ lb., in packets 2d., 3d. 

and 6d. , 

Juicy Fruits (Soft) 6d, per 'A lb. and in packets 6d. 
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The toffee 


This to flee is 
more than a treat- 
m tfui < BjS 6t that muAwmq ccwilrwy! 

Children need more food in winter to combat the colder air. They 
can get their nourishment in no more delicious form than by eating 
Walters’ “ Palm ” Toffee, because it contains pure cane sugar, rich 
English milk, and “ Palm ”, butter and a balanced proportion of 
health-giving Glucose.; Its delicious taste makes it the ideal form 
in which to give growing children the very nutriment they need. 
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“Yes, I thought'so,” smiled Michael. 

“ from the way they began whispering 
together after deciding not to let you go." 

“That is so. Those three rogues have 
reason to fear me. But they’re not sure of it. 
Until they’ve made sure over-hastiness 
would betray them. That is why they 
spared my life this afternoon. Their knife 
wouid have found my ribs without more ado 
had they known for certain that .which 
they’re beginning to -glimpse." 

“ But as they daren’t go to extremes 
before -maiding sure they decided instead to 
hand you over to the gendarmes to keep you 
out of their way for a bit ? " 

“ Yes. And-until they could find your 
skis,” Iicni-Hassan said slowly/ 

“ My skis! It is . always my skis ! ” - 
exclaimed Michael in tones of bewilderment. 

“ It is. Bon Luigi will search night and 
day till lie finds them.’’ , 

“ Then, won’t you-— '- ” 

“Nay, patience!’’ bade Beni-Hassan, 
and, extinguishing the light. Tie uncloaked 
the window and looked out into the .night. 
And, frowning a little because lie was always • 
fobbed off when lie tried to discover why 
his skis were in such strange demand, . 
Michael jumped to his feet and went to the 
window as well.' Far below them they could 
see the lights of Sallanclies, twinkling 
distantly, and yet in that clean and clear air 
so near they appeared that they might have 
danced almost at a stone’s throw. And 
above Sallanclies,' between Sallanclies arid 
themselves, the sparser lights of Comblonx 
were winicing and glimmering. 

.The Moor touched Ills fehouldcr. " Look 
now ! " he uttered, and, turning Michael a 
little, he showed him the valley, and the 
pin-pricks of light on the great white slopes 
beyond, each from some little chalet or 
farm. " Behold ! ” Beni-Hassan uttered 
again, " and bethink thee. Bid . they know 
what two-legged wolves are loose on their • 
mountain would those good, folk prepare - 
for their beds with such easy minds ? ” He 
pointed to the lowering forests higher up, 
and to the majesty, of Mont Blanc itself 
crowning all. “ The young Anglais,” he 
murmured, “ may lift up his eyes to the hills 
and be of good courage, for no evil thing 
shall prevail." 

And the queer thing was that as Michael 
gazed on those eternal summits, which a 
sailing moon adorned with unutterable 
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grandeur, the high-sounding words of the 
Moor sounded simple as child’s words. 

Next Beni-IIassan pointed downward to 
the Liver St Nicholas road winding, some 
3000 feet straight below them, between 
wooded gorges. One light, very bright,, was 
threading tliis road, losing itself among 
trees and then showing again. 

“ It’s a car ! ” exclaimed Michael. 

The summer car-road up Mont Joly had 
not been long finished, but its usefulness in 
all seasons was generally known. At the 
corner where it swept round the track out of 
St Nicholas two big lamps ivere burning,- 
and on this corner Michael now directed 
his gaze. Presently the big, blazing light 
passed underneath them, and there stopped 
dead! In spite of its snow-chains the car 
r could not proceed farther, but the destina¬ 
tion of its occupants became, obvious. 

“ Whoever they are,” muttered Michael, 
" they’re coming up here.” 

“ Tis Don Luigi and his friends ; they 
have tracked us,” answered the Moor. 
He smiled. ..".Well, they’ll have a, Tong 
climb before they arrive.” ■ \ ■ 

Then, having bidden Michael .walcjh at 
the window, he picked up the skis, roused 
Zamat, and led him to the kitchen, where he 
drew the door to behind him. He came out 
again with empty hands and alone. 

Then presently, as he and Michael stood 
watching, they saw a little glimmer like that 
of a glowworm climbing the mountain. 
Only then, as their enemies’ torch - showed 
nearer and nearer, did Beni-Hassan draw 
on his iron-shod boots, and, striding to the 
door, he raised the latch quietly. ' 

- A flash split the night, followed by a 
muffled report. * 

■ “ They would frighten us with a fusillade 
ere they rush us." 

Thus saying Beni-Hassan strode through 
the doorway, and Michael could see him 
stooping over a boulder which thrust itself 
up through the snow. Then the moonlight 
revealed his great figure on the crest of the 
plateau with the mass of rock held high 
between his raised hands. Another pistol 
spat. The Moor’s mocking laugh echoed it. 

“ Now which of you,” ho roared out to 
the dark shapes already visible at the foot 
of llio plateau, “ aye, which of you would 
barter bullets with Beni-Hassan? Take 
his, then, for thine 1 ” And he hurled the 
rock into their midst, 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Jacko Loses His Head 


U ncle- Timothy .was coming to spend 
a week with them, and .Mother 
Jacko was delighted. , 

The rest of the family .were less 
elated at the prospect. Father Jacko 
hated visitors; hated giving up. liis 
armchair, hated having to talk when lie 
came home tired from work. 

Jacko had the most cause for com¬ 
plaint, because : it meant giving up hi 3 
room and sleeping on a hard sofa in the 


pleased when his young nephew politely 
insisted on taking charge of his bag. 

Cliimp too was on his best behaviour. 

, “ So you’re off for a month’s holiday, 
are you?” asked Uncle Timothy. 

You’re a lucky hoy.” 

■ “T should say. so,” declared-Jacko. 
“ Wish I was going'with him.” 

“ Well, well,” said Chimp, looking at 
liis watch. I guess I’d better be getting 
aboard. Goodbye, sir. ’Bye, old sport!” 



The astonished Chimp caught it 


parlour. Still, lie balanced the dis- 
comforts-witli the thought of a good big 
tip and decided lie could bear it. ■ 
When the morning came Mother Jacko- 
said, “ Your uncle’s train arrives at 
noon . 1 You must meet him, dear, and 
carry his bag.”. 

“All right,” agreed Jacko. “I’m 
going to the station to see Chimp off." - 
" So you are,” said liis mother. “ Let 
me see, the Scotch Express leaves at 
12.15 1 I'm sure Uncle Timothy won’t 
mind'waiting a few minutes.”. 

Uncle Timothy didn’t; not at all. 
He was delighted to see Jacko, and 


. “ Hold on,” .cried Jacko.- “ I’ll got 
you a paper.” And lie clashed away. 

There was a crowd round the book¬ 
stall and when lie.got back to the -plat¬ 
form- the train -was on the move. . 

“ Here you pre,” cried Jacko, running 
alongside. “ Catch l ” ■ 

■But in his excitement, instead of the 
paper; the - silly lad flung up Uncle 
Timothy's bag ! 

The astonished Chimp caught it, and 
hung on to it, and. the train, gathering 
speed, slid away. 

" Scotch Express,” cried a porter. 
" First stop Edinburgh." 
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CHS LOREN’S 

SILVER BADG 




Delicious and nutritious 
. . . this superb cocoa 
brings joy to young and 
old alike. A real boat in 
every tin as well as 
coupons for TOYS and 
GAMES; Delightful 
GIFTS for Men and 
Women. . FREE TRAVEL 
for all. Send for the new 
enlarged edition of the 
Cocoa FREE GIFTS book. 
In every way and at all 
times: — It PAYS you to 
drink and enjoy your 
OWN Cocoa. 




1 ON LY i s COUPONS FG)R 
! A LOVELY HARBOUR 


CO-OPERATION IS OPEN TO ALL 













The, Children’s Newspaper . 

. v/ill jie delivered.every week n 
, .at any house in the' world il 
for lisa year. See below. ” 


THE BRAN TUB 


The Mysterious Door 

A carpenter made a door. It 
proved too large, so he cut it. 
But lie cut it too little. Then he 
cut it again, and, behold! it just 
fitted.. Can you explain this ? 

Answer,next week 

Impossible 

Qn his way home from the Zoo 
Billy saw in a shop window 
lots of paints, and some brushes 
bearing the label “ camel’s hair 
brushes.” 

I don’t believe, it,” - lie said. 
“ It would take far too long to 
brush a camel with those.” 

Tongue Twister 

Repeat this six times in quick 
succession without mixing up 
the words in any way: 

Six sieves of sifted thistles, 

Six sieves of unsifted thistles, 
And six thistle sifters. 

This Week in Nature 
'J'OADS are just beginning to come 
■ out of their usual winter 
hiding places under big stones. 
They make their appearance a 
little later than the frogs, and will 
soon begin laying their eggs, which 
hatch out as tadpoles. 

Hidden Crops 

'J'niS puzzle square contains the 
names of ten field crops grown 
by the farmers. The names are 
hidden by spelling them partlv 
down the square as well as straight 
across; 

C O A L I S P : 

P O’T S B E E 
W B A T U A T 
HERORNS 
A A E E S I N 

M T R Y P P S 

A I Z E E A S 

Answer next week 

A Dizzy Height 

There was a smart lawyer of 
•York • 

.Who went for a ride on a stork ; 
But .when high in the air 
He cried out in despair 
That his head was as light as a 
\ cork. 

lei On Parle Franjais 



le puits le seau, ininet 

* well ' bucket pussy 

Minet a saute dans un seau. Le 
seau est' tombe 1 dans Ie puits. 
Minet a eu peur et a sauti hors 
du seau. - >' " 

. Pussy jumped .into a bucket'. 
The bucket vient down the well . 
Pussy was frightened and jumped 
out. ■ 
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Every Thursday' 2d 


Can You Recognise Them ? 



'plE outlines of 37 familiar objects t 
den are jumbled up here, ffowi 

Rejected 

A budding author, something 
new 

Submitting, signed himself X Q ; 
The editor the paper read, 

And begged he might be X Q Z. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
tn the evening the planets Saturn 
apd Mars are in the West and 
Uranus is in the 
South-West. 

In the morning 
Venus and 
Jupiter are in 
the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be. seen at 7 a.m. on February 17 . 

Five Letters Make Me 

; Five words with the same five 
letters transposed are indicated by 
•this verse. ■ • V ■ . 

J’ai first some sets of players, • 
Then if you turn me round 
I make submissive, yet I’m friends, 
And in a butcher’s shop am found. 
But then, not liking to be there, 
Escape as vapour in the air. 

Answer next week 

,. A Budding Playwright 

,'J'iie next time we go to a Shake¬ 
speare play (she said) don’t get 
so enthusiastic as to call “ Author ” 
at the end. 

Helpful Information 

. A NOTICE put up in an area liable 
to floods: " 

When'this board is under water 
the road is impassable. 


tiiat are found in the house and gar- 
many can you see ! A nswer next week 

Mistaken Identity 

'J'li e cruising steamer was passing 
the Piraeus, the port for 
Athens, when a passenger ad¬ 
dressed a member of the crew. 

“ What is that white stuff oil 
those hills ? ” she asked. 

“ That’s snow, miss.” 

“ Oli, I was told it was Greece.” 

The Sympathetic Pendulums 
Stretch a stout string, three or 
four feet long, between the 
backs of two chairs which have been 
.weighted with large books. Find 
•the middle of the string, and six 
inches on either side of this lie 
other strings, which might be about 
IS inches long. Equal weights 
‘ should be attached to the strings, 
: such as paper bags filled with dry 
. sand or soil. 

Now set one of the pendulums 
.swinging, and this will gradually 
. die down. As this happens the 
second one will start to swing, and 
it in turn will die. Then' the other 
one Conies to life again! ■ This 
transference of energy from one 
pendulum to another will contimfc 
until both of them come to rest. 

The Invalid 



. The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations arc indicated by asterisks among the dues below. Answer next week ' 
* Reading Across. 1. Pertaining to the air. 5. A popular fruit. .0. Exclamation 
of sorrow. 13. Capable of being- stretched. 15. To call to higher tribunal. 17. 
Electric light-* 18. Heedless. 20. Old Testament.* 21.-To walk. 23. Attempt. 
24, Small creeping animal. 27. Native of Arabia. 29. Unfurnished. 31. A clerical . 
x vestment. 33. A climbing plant, 80. Without moisture. 38. You and me. 30. To 
boil slowly. 40. Unites. -42. Conjunction. 43. A Tune for a single instrument. * 
44, Unwanted plants. 45. A plot set apart for building. , ' ‘ _ 



i Reading Down. 1. Devoured. - 2. Familiar fishes of river and sea. 3. Royal 
Navy.* 4. A willow used in basket-making. 5. A high mountain. 6. Dapper. 
7. Woman of gentle birth. 8, The mother of us all. 9, A player. 10. French for 
the. 11. Minute particle of matter. 12. To place in position. 14. A collision. 10, 
iln a'forward direction. 19. To stimulate, 22. A strip of cloth on a dress. 25* One 
of the primary colours. 20. Edicts. 28. To concoct. 29. Found in the garden and 
in the house. 30. An ancient stringed instrument. 32. A constellation. 34. A 
'sheep, 35. A cushion.. 37. To decay. 39. In this manner. 41. Steamship.* 


I don’t want to get up this morn¬ 
ing. 

I’d much rather stay here instead, 
I’m unable to stop myself yawning, 
And I think I've a cold in my head; 
And, all things considered, dear 
Mother, - 

Perhaps I ought to have breakfast 
in bed! • 

Charade 

]y[Y first is a preposition, -- — 
My second is 'a composition, 
My whole is an acquisition. 

Answer next week 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Dropped Letter Rhyme ’ 

How doth the little busy bee. 
Improve each shining hour; 

He gathers honey nil the day 
from every opening flower. 

More Numbers. Seven, Picture 
even ; four, our r eight, Word-Square 
weighty ten, often jfort-y; Q », f p 
one, lone. ‘ ' 

Changing Initial. Bear, , t; , “ 
tear, Lear, pear, year, I o L L 
rear, fear, dear,, near. FEEL 


. Arthur Mee's Children’s. En- 
.cyclopedia .will be- delivered ■ 
i . anywhere by the Educational 
, Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 ; 


Fivo-Mtnutc Story 

The American Mail 

I ouisa , sighed as she 
■*—< watched the raindrops 
chasing each other down the 
window-pane. 

But . the sigh was drowned 
by a largo “ rat-tat! ” on 
the door. 

“ Postman ! ” cried Mother, 
“See.if he has something 
for you.” 

“ He never lias.” 

But Louisa was wrong this 
time, for the man handed her 
a magazine for herself and a 
letter for her mother, 

“ Bor me !.” gasped Louisa. 

“ And what queer stamps it 
lias on it! ” 

Her fingers fumbled with 
the. wrapping and the string 
that was round her packet, 

“ Why, yours is from Cousin 
Edith in America,” Mummy 
said, putting her letter back 
in the envelope. " I wrote to 
licr at Christmas and told her 
how grown-up you were get¬ 
ting. That’s why she sent 
you this, I expect.” 

“ But I’m not all this much 
grown-up,” laughed the little 
girl, turning over pages bright 
with advertisements of cakes ■ 
and soups, hats and dresses, 
pots and pans, “And the- 
stories look very dull! ” 

Suddenly she looked up. 

“ Where did your letter 
come from ? ”, she asked. 

. “ Auntie Noreen,” Mother 
replied. “ She’s in bed with 
flit. I must look out some 
books for her to read.” 

• “ Oh, do let me send this! ” 
cried Louisa excitedly. “ I’m 
sure she’d like it. And if it 
has stopped raining, couldn’t 
I take these stamps to Ronnie 
on the way to the post office ? 
He lias just started collecting 
and I know lie hasn’t any 
American ones.” 

She turned to the wrapper, 

" Look, that red one is 
called ‘ Arbor Bay ’ and has 
a boy arid girl on it planting, 
a tree, and this green one lias 
. a rock and a river in the 
picture.” 

“Get ready.then,” agreed 
Mother, " and I’ll pack up the 
magazine.” 

“ That was much better 
than staying indoors,” said 
Louisa to herself, walking 
home presently through the 
puddles. 

“ But look what I’ve got,by 
not coming, out! ” exclaimed 
her mother on her return, 
holding up a lovely book full 
of children’s stories and jolly 
pictures, ^ “ This came for me 
as soon as you had gone.” 

“ For you ! ” How Louisa 
laughed. “ Cousin Edith 
must have made a' mistake 
when she addressed them. 
You’ve got mine and I had 
yours.” Then she had a 
dreadful thought. “ And I’ve 
given it away,” she added. 

“Then I shall give this 
awav,” smiled her inotlicr; 
“to'you!” 



If! 'BARRATT A CO’S 

yh BALLS 


KING EDWARD Vlil PKT. FREE! 

COD SAVE TIEE KHTO. This packet includes a beauti¬ 
ful purple stamp of .our new King wearing his Guards 
uniform, also his revered Father, tlio la to King George, 
and the Queen Mother, also King. Edward VII and Queen 
Victoria. 42 all different stamps you will be proud to» 
own. Including one depicting the ancient Royal Palace, 
Windsor Castle. '-Targe Trinidad and Malay Tiger, Foreign 
issues* include sets of Ilungary, Spain, and Bohemia: and. 
finally, wo are adding a .very useful 1 Duplicate Boole and 
fine British, stamp - nearly. ^100 years old. Just scad 2d, 
nostago and request, approvals.. 

Lisburn &, -Townsend {Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


Uncle Bob's a 






M You’ll like Uncle Bob, and 
you’ll love his pme. It’s 
quite new, quite simple 
and ioo% entertaining. 
It consists of a pack of 5+ 
highly coloured cards ip 
a novelty container with 
full rules of the play. Smiley 
grow into laughs; laughs 
become roars of hilarity 
when Bobs Y’r Uncle hobs 
up. Try out the neW card 
game to-day. It’s the big 
ly&A ltd". !lit the season and you 
makers cl the ITUlStn t miSS it. 

World's Finest .» 

l’lauino Cards. ^ 


S ^ \ 






Sate 

Everywhere 
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Uncle 


53,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied this whiter to hungry 
Slum Children, Funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 23/.- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your Quests? 

R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Sup!., 

EAST END MISSION, 

-Central Hall.Bromle.vSL, Commercial Rd.,Stepney,E.l 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to; The Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children's News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 


The Children’s Newspaper Is printed in Great Britain and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, Tiro Amalgamated Press, Ltd,, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, F..C.4. Advertisement Offices : Thu. 
Fleet,way House. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entercdas Sec-ond-Class Matter, January 15, .1929, at, tire Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Bates every whom ; lls a year; 
5s Cd for slx.montlis. It can also be obtained from tiro Solo Agents for Australia aud Now Zealand : Mesjq Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa ; Central News Agency,'Ltd; February 15,1930. • 8.1* ^ 






















